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such a company soon shoots itself out, unless a carefully | not like. An act passed this year can be amended after- 
devised scheme of handicap be fixed. On the other hand, | ward, as experience and the growth of public opinion may 
prizes for tae best display of skill from this or that locality | demand. What appears adequate now may not be found 
will oftcn bring out a fine class of shooters, provoke an in- | satisfactory in practice. 
terest in people and press over the matches, and place the ee 
competitions on a more enduring basis than possible by any THE GAME DEALERS ORGANIZE. 
other plan. It will bring an entirely different set of men to _" marketmen of this city who deal in game have 
the front, and a very desirable set, too, and the two dif- formed an organization called the ‘‘American Associ- 
ferent classes of matches might readily be combined with a | ation for the Protection of Game, Game Dealers and Con- 
very successful meeting. It is certainly true that a rivalry | sumers.” The object of the movement is to secure legislation 
must be exeited, and the best and healthiest is that which | which will extend the lawful time for the sale of game that 
springs from some other motive than a sole wish to get pos- | has been killed in the open season, and ‘‘to enfore the laws 
session of the stakes. It is, of course, absurd to think for a | for the protection of game.” This last clause is either idiocy 
moment that such a national body can be run on a capital of | or else it is meant for a blind. All that the dealers want is 
glory only; there must be cash prizes, and liberal ones, too, | permission to sell game all the year around. 
and there would be, we think, no trouble in raising them, It is hardly necessary at this time to say what everybody 
but the effort should not begin and end there. Some men | clearly understands, that when these men pretend to desire 
think they are best paid when they hear the jingle of coin | the protection of game, they are making false pretenses. 
in their pockets, others are far better paid in the satisfaction | They know, as everybody knows, that an open market all 
of carrying off a championship against a field of worthy | through the year means a game killing all through the year. 
competitors. Nor is it necessary to consider at any length these argu- 
Such a national organization may do good in fixing upon a| ments. The market is now glutted with game, they say. 
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EE, and Stream Publishing Oo. | *¢t Of rules broad enough to take in all varieties of matches, Unless they have more time to sell it, it will spoil. The 
Nos. 39 anp 40 Park Row. New York Crry. and exactenough to meet every possible complication which | answer to this is that they ought not to have so much game. 
may arise. The experience has already been had, all that | To the plea that the hunters and snarers persist in sending it 

CONTENTS, the association needs to dois to gather up hints from all | in to them, the answer is that the game comes only because 

tin tetees | Geel tte. quarters, take all the existing sets of rules and codify them | they seek it. They have the full control of the traffic in 
Forest Fire Legislation. | A False Prophet. into a working system, short, plain and just. At present there | their own hands, and are perfectly able to conform it to the 


A National Shooting Club. | The Meriden Dog Show. 4 z - - ° . 4 . 2 
Spare the Forests. | The Scotch Terrier Rosie. is a continuous wrangle over every possible interpretation of | law without any ioss, ard they can do this without incurring 
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‘Tus Growmeman Towner. The Lincotn Memorial Fund. the existing shooting regulations, ‘and there is no central | any hardship whatever. If they can sell only so many thou- 


Kennel Management. 


Camp Flotsam. ae 2 
- Under the | Balsams. amma! Rotes. “" board whose authority would be recognized. to whom the} sand dozens of quail in the time now allowed by law, let 
~ ‘The Birds of Michigan. | Range and Gallery. - disputed questions may be sent for adjudication. Thesporting | them stop receiving quail when they have that supply. If 
a. | aoe —" Discussion. press does something in this line, but it would be as well | only so many tons of venison can be disposed of, let them 

Ideas of 8 Quail Hunter. National Trap Shooting Associ- | done and better by a board springing from and constituted | refuse to buy an over stock. The argument that they are 

AC ndacks. } n. : . : 

Notes from Worcester. i. Tp and Field Shooting. by the sportsmen themselves, compelled to take more than they can sell is simply a dis- 
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as the fire that is so apt to follow it that threatens to destroy 
the forests. 1t seems clear, then, that a good fire-prevention 
act should be pushed through the New York Legislature 48! manlike and brutal. And it is high time that it were abol- 
early as possible, and to make sure of its passing without] jeq Visiting sportsmen and Adirondack residents are 
avoidgble delay, it should, perhaps, only cover tiose causes agreed on that point. The guides would be glad to see every 
of fire and those means of prevention which those conversant hound killed or driven out from the woods; as it is now, one 
with the subject are agreed are most important and most man will dog deer because every one else does. But ; onin 
practicable. : ‘ ; let a non-hounding law be passed, and there would be found 

It is net denied that certain prolific causes of these fires no more earnest supporters of it than these very guides. 
can, without seriously interfering with any lawful industry,} ‘pho time has come for a change. The necessary ment 
be done away with. One such prolific cause is the burning | jonts ought to be made this winter. The sooner the en- 
of brush, etc., in clearing land which lies near the woods. | deavor is made the better will be the chance of success, 
In this way was started some of the worst of the fires that The proposed amendment has friends at Albany; one of the 
raged in Pennsylvania last season. It is an easy matter to members of the Senate is pledged to make an effort selene 
burn brush in such ways and at such times that it will not the change asked for. There will be opposition. It will 
be dangerous. Another such cause, conceded by all to be at come from the game butchers of low degree. It will come 
the same time very prolific and very needless, is carelessness from the game butchers of high degree. But with energetic 
in leaving camp fires that are not thoroughly extinguished. action by the friends of proper game preservation and of 
There might be difference of opinion as to the most efficient decency the day may be won. Each man must do his share. 
means of preventing this, as well as the occasional practice Every legitimate means must be brought to bear on the 
of burning over the woods to improve the feed of cattle. Assemblymen and Senators to give their support to the 
Many thiok that the only thorough means in the Adirondack ‘measure. One way of working is to secure signatares to the 
region will be for the State to license the guides, and then | petition which we have printed on blank forms. It reads, 
allow none to go into the woods without a licensed guide, To the Hi: ble, the Legislature of the State of New York: 
allowing no others than those licensed to practice the calling. ae poeple 2 oe aaa enced the — - — 
Such guides might be employed by the State as patrols, and | ~ Y., siaanaiaiteliag etietbéia that Chapter 543 oat ws of 1874, 
type, with the minimum of dictation from managers, and the | the continuation of their license and employment be made | entitiead “An act forthe preservation of moose, wild ion, 
entire absence of anything like a ring. Those who support | contingent on their fidelity and efficiency in discovering and | pirds, fish and other game,” be so amended as to absolutely 
it must manage it, which means that the control must be in | extinguishing fires, and in furnishing evidence against any | prohibit the chasing, running and hunting of moose and wild 
the hands of the shooters, and to keep it there as little as | who had set or caused them. deer with dogs, at any season of the year, on the ground that 
possible of routine work should be put upon those whose} It is not clear, however, that such an organization of the | such chasing, running and hunting with dogs is very destruc- 
first and final aim is to have a good time before the trap. guides as a fire patrol is practicable, at least at present; and | tive to such game and is rapidly destroying the sarae. 

Large attention should be given to the encouragement of | even if that is the best plan, it is not certain that the Legis-| This petition has already been largely signed. It ought to 
local clubs and the development of local pride in the out- | lature will readily agree to it. If not, let us secure as good | go to Albany with thousands of names. We will supply the 
come of the matches. A big pot of money in the way of | a law as we can, and as soon as wecan, This is a ‘‘Sena-| blank forms to any one upon receipt of addressed envelopes. 
tempting individual prizes will bring a big crowd of shoot- | torial year,” and all experience shows that at such times a| Prompt action, with a very slight amount of individual 
ers, each expert in all the little tricks and dodges which will small and compact minority have peculiar opportunities, by | effort, will secure for the bill an indication of public senti- 


| i is pretty well understood that the hounding of deer, as 


NATIONAL SHOOTING CLUB. 
4 was practiced in the Adirondacks, is destructive, unsports- 


NOTHER effort has started in the Southwest toward the 
formation of an association which shall embrace all 
the trap-shooters of the country. The main idea is a good 
one, but is not new, and the practical difficulty lies in the 
preparation of such a schedule of work, such a plan of or- 
ganization, as shall not strangle the body by too much law, 
nor allow it to drift away into nothingness through a too 
flimsy constitution and working code of laws. 

Those who love tke exhilarating and manly sport of trap- 
shooting ought to give an hearty support to any such effo rt 
as this last, showing as if does an earnest desire to reach the 
objects aimed at. There is no doubt that such an organiza- 
tion would lead to a largely increased popular appreciation 
of this special line of sport, and not only at the score, but 
among the ranks of spectators, large accessions to the present 
showing would be had. 

The plan for the new organizition is sufficiently outlined 
in the circular issued by its suggestors to be open for popu- 
lar discussion, and this we invite through our columns. 
Many of our readers have practical general acquaintance 
with the growth and failure of similar efforts ia the past, 
and can contribute of their experience in the way of warn- 
ings against the particularly dangerous snags liable to be met. 
It is certain that the body should be of the most democratic 


help him to get into possession of the purse before him; but | deals and log-roiling, to prevent legislation which they do | ment that will carry it through. 
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SPARE THE FORESTS. 


- SY, 

7 is now some years since sportsmen, tourists and others 

finding the drea of the sylvan glades contracting from 
year to year, endeavored to startle the nation with the warn- 
ing that our forests were rapidly and hopelessly disappear- 
ing. The public aroused itself at the first note, inquired of 
the lumbermen as to the truth; were told that most of them 
had twenty or thirty years’ timber in sight, and that when 
that was exhausted there would probably be more timber 
grown up to take its place. The people then turned them- 
selves once more to the development of the resources of the 
country, and turned a deaf ear to all subsequent reiteration 
of the warning. But at the seat of government there were 
some good men and true (all honor to them) who determined 
to ascertain if there was any foundation for the warning. 
They set to work to collect statistics of the remaining avail- 
able timber stock all over the country. The result of their 
labors was the publication of Professor Sargent’s illustrated 
report of 1880, a small document, but perhaps the most im- 
portant that has been issued from the Government press 
within the last twenty years. In this report we have an 
outline of the remaining timber area, with not absolutely 
exact, but approximate «nd fairly reliable estimates of the 
pine timber on it, and these estimates compared with the 
current output indicated a thirteen years’ supply in 1880. 
The donothings said this was very satisfactory, as it showed 
an improvement on the estimates of ten years’ supply which 
had been announced and widely re echoed for some years 
previously, but the report set many men a thinking. 

Since that date the matter has been taken up by all sorts 
and conditions of men; by some in the interests of the gen- 
eral public, by others with the idea that the advancement 
of the interests of the individual is an advancement to a 
limited extent of the interests of the whole. There is a loud 
demand that something should be done to spare the forests 
from annihilation, and every leader of the movement is fired 
with patriotic sentiments, although some of course have 
their own axes to grind. To cvery man the advancement of 
his personal welfare is a necessay part and evidence of the 
advancement of the general welfare. 

There are lumbermen, who have cut out their forests, loud 
in their assertion that the government ought to buy up the 
waters and restock them. They are loud in their demand 
for immediate action, for they are determined not to give 
up their lands until some conclusion shall have been airived 
at, and meantime they are burdened with taxation. Other 
men who have timberlands for sale denounce the suggestion 
of resumption by law of eminent domain as iniquitous, but 
they are just as active in fanning the discussion into a blaze; 
they have noidea of impeding a great national movement, 
they only seek to place the recognition of their own claims 
to compensation on a satisfactory basis. Others agait are con- 
scious of the will and capacity to render the nation good 
service in the administration of the State forests, and these 
too display a lively anxiety to urge forward a movement 
which promises them an opportunity of serving their coun- 
try. 

We, too, have cur axe to grind. We stand forward as 
representative and mouthpiece of a, by no means, incon- 
siderable section of the public, of a host of practical, 
energetic citizens, who seek their diversion in forest and 
stream. Destroy the last vestige of the forest, and their 
occupation will be gone and ourselves with it. But it would 
be wrong to infer that because we have our own axe to grind 
we are animated by no broader motives. In common with 
every citizen worthy of the name, we desire to preserve to 
our country the evergreen pines which adorn our mountain 
crests with u glorious halo, and cast their somber shadows 
in the glassy lakes. In common.-with every citizen worthy 
of the name, we deprecate the extinction of one of the 
chief sources of the nation’s wealth and progress, and hold 
the man who fails to raise his voice to avert so great an im- 
pending calamity a traitor to his conntry, and the Govern- 
ment untrue to its responsibility that would sit by supinely 
and allow matters to drift. 

But, as we have said before, it is a matter the solution of 
which rests with no government, no individual, no clique. 
It is a question for the people at large. It rests with the 
people to decide whether the ship of state shall be allowed 
to drift on to an inevitable commercial crisis, so widespread 
that none may hope to escape its consequences, or whether 
energetic measures shall at once be taken to steer clear of it. 
There are statesmen at the helm, and no statesman would 
recklessly imperil the ship’s safety, but the crew command 
—the ship bears their fortunes and the final responsibility is 
theirs. But it isthe duty of statesmen to indicate the dan- 
ger and seek public support for remedial measures. 

And what is to be done? Giving to the economic aspect 
of the question the prominent place, we want, at least, an 
assured supply of twenty billions of pine lumber besides 
hardwood, in perpetuity. The nation’s forests are unable to 
sustain such a drain or any approximate to it, and no foreign 
countries are in a position to eke out the deficiency perma- 
nently. Twenty-five years ago we had forests which, pru. 
dently administered, might, with economy, have covered the 
current national requirements, while being improved up to 
their full capacity. The bulk of those forests are destroyed; 
their area diverted to agrioulture, or partially restocked with 
inferior timber. There is more or less of a timber famine 
ahead, which the nation mus tmeet as it best can. No cun- 






































forest, but it never has been and never can be done without 
some present sacrifice, without retrenchment. 
can never be done unless it is taken out of the spendthrifts’ 
hands and placed under prudent administration. 
who raises money on post obits at twenty per. cent com- 
pound interest is no more chargeable with recklessness than 
the State that alienates its forests at one-hundredth part of 
the sum it would cost to reproduce them. 


in this matter, it will be convenient to regard the whole forest 
property of the country as the monopoly of an individual or 
corporation, for such an individual or corporation, unham- 
pered by competition, would see at a glance that the present 
market price of timber in this country is not its intrinsic 
value, but an arbitrary price imposed by purchasers in an 
overstocked market. 
necessity is not determined by the price at which it was ob- 
tained (our forests were a free inheritance), but by the cost 
at which it can be reproduced, tempered by competition 
with supplies from foreign sources. 


determining to preserve that, at least, intact, the output should 
be immediately reduced to the capabilities of the forests— 
say four billions annually. 
equal to a drain of 2 per cent. per annum, but there is a 
considerable second growth, especially in the New England 
States, which were earliest cut over, which is not included 
in the estimates. 
of forest, which, if thinned out systematically instead of 


tive activity. 
that four billions a year could be taken from our forests 


without materially lowering their capacity. This reduction 
of expenditure to income would create such an active demand 


ern Europe, relieved from American and Canadian competi- 


ning statesmanship, no skilled forest administration, no leger- 
demain can enable us to avoid it, but by prudent measures 
the worst consequences may be averted, and the ship of 
State tided over in safety. This can be achieved by no 
small tinkering or half measures. The threatened evil can 
only be met by broad comprehensive measures, measures sO 
broad and sweeping that no statesman could undertake them 
unless assured of universal and energetic support. There is 
a bankrupt estate to be udministered in such wise that the 
balance shall be secured, the lost area redeemed,and the whole 
property restored to its original value and capacity. This 
has been done in private life, and can be dove with the State 


Above all, it 


The man 


To indicate the most prudent line of action for adoption 


The real value of an article of national 


Accepting Prof. Sargent’s estimates of available stock, and 


Natural forests are not fully 


We have, mpreover, a considerable area 
being ruthlessly laid low, would keep the forest in produc- 


Under prudent and careful management we may assume 


for Canadian pine as to divest the whole of her exports to 
this country, prices would rise with the demand, and North- 


tion in the English and other foreign markets, would be able 
to command prices rising in sympathy with ours. As re- 
gards the hypothetical monopolist of our forests, he would 
be gratified to recognize that the whole rise in value was a 
rise in value of stumpage—his costs of sending his timber to 
market would be the same, and a rise of twenty dollars a 
thousand would mean that his timber in the forest, instead 
of being worth two dollars and a half a thousand, as at pres- 
ent, would be worth twenty-two and a half dollars, a price 
offering every inducement to devote a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of his annual four billions to the growth of fresh for- 
est. We believe it may be concluded safely that on the re- 
duction of the American output to four billions, there would 
be a rise in value of which twenty dollars a thousand would 
be but the beginning. 

As the Canadian supply tended to exhaustion, Northern 
Europe, aware that large areas had been restocked in this 
country, and tempted by high prices which could got “be 
expected to prevail after their forests had begun to come to 
the axe in rotation, might be induced to deplete her forests, 
to minister to our needs, and such supplement to our home 
supplies proving inadequate, there would be an active de- 
mand for hemlock, maple and every species of hard and 
soft wood, which would command a good price. The ex- 
haustion of the Canadian timber, when it occurs, would 
make itself sensibly felt, but our absolute necessities in pine 
timber could still be met by Northern Europe at a price, and 
with a home supply of four billions, supplemented by 
hardwoods and an adequate area of growing forest yearly 
added to, the nation would tide over the difficulty without 
pavic—possibly at the sacrifice of two or three hundred 
millions a year. 

Would it be a piece of wise statesmanship, of prudent 
policy for the people, to become the monopolists of their 
forests, as the governing power in other countries has done? 
Would it be wise to stop the sales of timber lands in the 
pine regions, to buy up all the available standing stock of 
timber at present market value, and to administer the forests 
thus monopolized in the public interest? 

We say unhesitatingly that if a corporation could secure 
all the forests of the country, at current rates, it might be 
made the most profitable speculation that ever corporation 
or individual embarked on. The actual value of the timber, 
the cost at which it could be reproduced, is moderately esti- 
mated at twenty dollarsa thousand on the ground. A mon- 
opolist would bave no difficulty in realizing it. Present 
holders cannot put up prices for want of co-operation. 

Let us look now at the consequences of leaving the prob- 
lem to solve itself, of standing by with folded hands and 
letting the ship drift. We have ten, perhaps twelve, per- 
haps with second growth timber, fifteen years’ supply. 































When this would be cut out, there is every ground to believe 
that Canada’s supplies would be already exhausted. There 
is only Northern Europe to appeal to, we compete with Eng- 
land and other nations for her surplus, and if we are pre- 
pared to pay high enough, she will spare us what she can, \ 
but she cannot spare us twenty billions at any price. She 
has no such surplus to dispose of. 

The standing forests of America, estimated at two hundred 
billions of timber, consist in great part of southern pine in 
the hands of the State, and the balance could be bought up 
at an average of say three dollars a thousand. 

An ontlay of five hundred millions would probably secure 
the monopoly. If this measure resulted as we confidently 
anticipate, in a rise of twenty dollars per thousand on the 
value of the timber in the forest, then would result a net 
revenue of eighty millions as 2 return upon the outlay—a 
revenue more than sufficient to justify the anual restocking 
of an area proportioned to future requirements. 

Nor would there be any injury inflicted on any one by the 
acquisition of the forests by law of eminent domaiu liberally 
carried out. A private corporation could go into the market 
and buy up the State forests and the great bulk of those in 
private hands at lower figures than here indicated, or at 
least could have done if such a gigantic corner had not been 
discussed or suspected. The State should operate this eor- 
ner in the people’s interest, and the assured results of the 
measure would justify it in dealing liberally. 


Che Sportsman Tourist. 


CAMP FLOTSAM. 
X.—WHERE SABATTIS LED US. 


7s camp was astir bright and early the next morning, 

breakfast was had and the lunch prepared and amet 
for our cruise would, in all probability in thought, detain us 
abroad until nightfall. The bait and landing nets were seen 
aboard and the whole party, including the Madame, with 
rods in hand, embarked. A cast consisting of a scarlet ibis, 
Montreal and a Lord Baltimore were adjusted and we set 
about trying the virtues of the newrod. Following the 
trend of the island its whole length, then across the passage 
which separated it from the next, and along the rocky shore 
of the latter to its upper point, whe drew the flies over every 
foot of the water without arise. Then, leaving the land, we 
followed and cast over and along aledge which was three 
feet under water and ran some four hundred feet out into the 
bay. Next we tried a large shoal, something like a quarter 
of an acre in extent, and worked over every part of its sur- 
face. From this we went up toward Knapp’s Point, where 
we found Sabattis arid David, each with a skiff, waiting to 
lead us to the promised fishing ground. In the boat of the 
former, resting across thé gunwales, was a rudely constructed 
box about three feet square and a foot deep, the car in which 
he kept his captured fish alive by setting it afloat alongside. 

Our party was broken up and distributed in the two skiffs, 
and then while David led the way up the lake with the rest, 
we ran over to Griffin Island midway of the lake, which was 
here about a mile and a half wide, to try our flies along its 
southern shore. It was a peerless morning, and as we 
rounded the point we caught the gentle breeze from the west 
which was sending a glorious ripple over the lake and 
among the islands which stood out above, below and in front 
with their gray rocky shores backed with a ground of 
living green. On the further shore, a range of barren 
cliffs loomed up against the sky which, with an occa- 
sional dead pine from which the limbs had been stripped 
on their summits, looked like some deserted stronghold 
whose flag had been lowered to an enemy which it could 
not withstand The bold and well-wooded shores of Griffin 
Island soon shut out the view, and following along a full 
mile without sight of a scale, we came to the upper point, 
on the very extremity of which stood a venerable and ma- 
jestic pine. Here we found Sabattis awaiting our arrival, 
and, thinking it was time to change the flies, we halted to re- 
place the Montreal and Lord Baltimore with a Canada and 

reat king. While rearranging the cast we listened to the 
egend of the island and its pine tree. It was not a tale of 
the love of an Indian maiden nor an Algonquin myth, 
through which could be traced the thread leading back to 
the common nursery of world separated races, but a simple 
prosaic tale too commonplace to be deserving of a page in 
history. It was that of Griffin, a minor chief in some tribe, 
who had become a steadfast friend to the few palefaces 
who had penetrated here into the wilderness. The kindly 
oftices done the old man by these roused the ire and jealousy 
of his people, by whom he was branded as a traitor to his 
race. Whether dcomed in open council or by some secret 
tribunal was never known, but the dead body of the chief 
was found one day by a couple of hunters here on the point, 
where he had been shot to death. Inquiry was useless, and 
retaliation, at the time, impossible; but the white men made 
the grave of Griffin under the pine tree and laid him to rest 
among the boulders which, granite though they were, yet 
were less hard than the hearts of his people. These latter 
have passed away to other hunting grounds and to death, 
while the old chief remains to possess the land, whose title 
none disputes with him, and to live in the memories which 
the island name brings up. 

Leaving the island we crossed to the southern shore, and 
followed its windings around another point without success, 
and after casting through the channel between the Twin 
Brothers and along the shores of these, we reeled in. Four 
miles of steady casting had brought something ot weariness, 
so arrauging a comfortable seat low down in the stern, with 
its rounded end for a back, we settled down to rest. At the 
extremity of a wooded point, which projected into the lake, 
a pile of five blackened stones and the remains of a table 
marked the spot where some native had been in camp. With 
what an interest are these vestiges regarded by those of the 
craft, who come upon them in the solitude of the forest and 
on lonely Jake or river. With what curiosity is read the 
history of that camp and the lives of its members, for these 
are written in everything that is left behind. The score of 
empty tin cans scattered about tell that the art of cookin 
was little practiced, and that meals of corned beef, cann 
salmon, turkey and chicken made camp life a burden. Here 
the cast away poles denote that to some sport was a matter 
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of secondary importance, and that to these the generous 
number of empty bottles piled under a bush near by now 
probabl¥ constitute the chief memory of their summer 
camp. Sometimes a stray leaf or two from a magazine tells 
that all has not been roystering and bibulous conviviality, 
while the enormous head of a pickerel, nailed to a tree, with 
mouth wide agape, marks what will be theme of many a 
tale at home, on the camp shall be lived over again by 
the fireside of winter. Once we found on a deserted camp- 
ing ground a leaf which had dropped from a volume, in the 
original of Aischylus. It was the tale of the messenger told 
to the sorrowing mother of Xerxes, bearing the news of 
Persian disaster and the woeful defeat of her son at ‘‘sea 
born Salamis.” It was a hopeful sign this, that some one 
had carried with him into the woods a love for the gloom 
and intensity of the father of Attic tragedy. Would that 
signs of the same sort were more abundant among the debris 
of our camps. It invested the heap of ashes that marked 
the site of the camp fire with a glamour, and made us wish 
that we too had been permitted to see its nightly flashings, 
and in such goodly fellowship to watch its embers grow gray. 

Beyond the point, a deep, broad cleft in the hills inclosed 
Cady’s Bay. A quarter cf a mile further on and within the 
bay, we found Sabattis at anchor on his favorite ground. 
It looked fishy enough, but we were not in the humor for 
still-fishing, so telling him to await our return we pulled on 
up the lake to find the bridge of which he had told us, a mile 
and a half above. The truth is, we were determined that 
the first victim of the new rod should be taken on a fly. 
Leaving the party under the guidance of Sabattis to revel in 
bait-fishing, we turned a bend in the shore which shut them 
from our sight, acd a broad sheet of water opened once 
more in front. We could see the bottom, or rather a heavy 
growth of moss and water plants, not more than three feet 
from the surface all about us. It did not strike us as being 
inviting ground, nevertheless we took up the rod for another 
trial. Three times the great king fell lightly on the surface, 
once more, and there came a tug and a rush asa three-pound 
bass took the dropper, and, feeling the prick, went down 
into the moss and weeds beneath. In quick answer to our 
call George stopped the headway of the boat, backed a little, 
and, while there was a cessation of hostilities, we looked 
over the ground. The outlook was not promising, it was 
doubtful whether the single gut leader would stand the 
strain of lifting a peck or two of moss, a task which it seemed 
highly probable it would have to perform or break. An un- 
steady pull quickly brought the fish from the weeds, and 
fortunately near the opening where he had entered, so the 
leader caught nothing. Away went the fish through the 
open water until he was checked by the strain of the nearly 
doubled rod. Now entered a new factor to render the issue 
of the contest over the deep weed bed more doubtful still. 
A pound and a half small-mouth, probably thinking that his 
big brother had struck a good thing, joined in the venture 
by taking the red fly and and to the weeds at the same time. 
But the rushes of the other brought him out and we soon 
found that we had gained an important auxiliary. There 
seemed to be a want of unanimity as to the proper time to 
take to the weeds, whenever one made the attempt he was 
sure to be baulked in his plans by the other. Thus with the 
aid of the rod we overcame the smaller by pitting the larger 
against him and vice versa, until we brought the pair, tired 
out, ‘within reach of the net and landed them. The pocket 
— showed them to be of the weights respectively given 
above. 

It was a good place to test a rod right over that weed bed, 
so at it we went again. The first cast brought up another 
small-mouth, a mate to the last, to the front, and we deter- 
mined that he should not nose the weeds unless he first 
smashed the rod. With the strike we gave him the full 
strain of the rod, and kept the reel taking in the line as 
rapidly as possible. It might have been a trifle foolhardy, 
but if the rod was going to fail us, we wanted it settled right. 
there. Twice George shouted, ‘‘Look out, Captain,” and 
then, as under the strain of a fresh dash the tip came over 
and passed a couple of feet beyond the butt, he gave a whoop 
and an exultant cry of ‘‘Mitchell to the front.” Under such 
vigorous tactics the fish was brought to the net before the 
fight was half out of him. Casting over that immense weed 
bed and keeping on a straight course, out of a dozen strikes 
we took nine small-mouth bass, We were now approaching 
the bridge, a log structure some three hundred feet long, 
which spanned a narrow neck in thelake. Abovethe bridge 
the lake widened into a sheet of water three miles wide, in 
the depths of which, Sabattis afterward informed us, he had 
taken salmon (S. namayeush). 

It was now past noon, the sun was hot, and we were tired 
and hungry, so we landed on a mudbank at the north end of 
the bridge, and taking the lunch basket made our way up 
the steep road to a structure called a hotel, which stood a 
quarter of a mile from the water. In the corner of a large 
room was a scantily furnished bar, on two sides long rough 
benches were arranged for the convenience of guests, while 
on the walls, pictures of two pugilistic heroes in the various 
positions common to a slugging match, cut from some sport- 
ing paper, and a horse bill, were the only things suggestive 
of art decorative. Through an open inner door we could see 
across a couple of rooms, but no signs of life were visible. 
Our tramping, however, soon brought a boy from some- 
where within, who proceeded to do the honors. With his 
permission we spread our lunch on one of the benches, and 
to it was added by him a pitcher of fresh buttermilk, cold 
from the rock-hewn cellar beneath. While quafting the 
delicious beverage, we thought with an inward chuckle 
that we were scoring a point on the kindly King- 
fisher and his cold spring water. Our entertainment was 
generous, and before our departure we were greeted by a 
son of the house, a junior at the University of Kingston. 
We were not a little surprised to find in this isolated spot the 
young man of books, the scholar of Horace and Xenophon, 
and we lounged away a pleasant hour upon the benches 
while exchanging tales of American and Canadian student 
life. He was fresh from the recitation room and his stu- 
dent pranks, and we queried, as we looked into his clear 
hazel eyes, what will have been accomplished by him in his 
grapple with the sterner realities, when the faint, far off 
tones of the college bell sounds to him across the memories 
of half a life. He saw us to the boat, and accepting our in- 
vitation to visit the camp, which he afterward did, bade us 
good-bye. 

It was now well on, in the afternoon, and after casting 
once more over the weed bed, by which we added four bass 
to our score, we hastened to join the rest of the party. We 
found them at the anchorage of the morning, sun-browned 
and blistered, but with more than sixty bass, among which 
was a fair sprinkling of 4-pounders. We cast in their neigh- 
borhood for an hour without a strike, while they added a 










































dozen to their catch. The methods of Sabattis were of a 
very ancient kind. His poles were of hickory and about 
half: an inch in diameter at the small end, while his hooks 
and lines were in due proportion. He landed his fish into 
the boat with a single jerk and lift. Sometimes he would 
look in a kind of pitying way at our rods, but never once 
offered a criticism. The boys never laughed at the old man 
though, for he was always in the lead, both in numbers and 
in weight, and, no doubt he thought, in sport too. 

It was getting late and we suggested a move in the direc- 
tion of camp. As the towing Keene of the huge fish 
car would be a tedious task over the five-mile course, we 
relieved Sabattis of his passengers, and with two pairs of 
oars and a man at the wheel, soon left him out of sight. It 
was a tiresome ride, but we got to camp with enough of 
daylight left to prepare a supper equal to the demands of the 
hungry fishermen. That night there was none of the usual 
lounging by the camp-fire. Four noses glistening with 
vaseline were soon peeping out from beneath the blankets, 
and adding their notes to the chorus of the voices of the 
night. WAWAYANDA. 


latuyal History. 


THE BIRDS OF MICHIGAN. 
BY DR. MORRIS GIBBS. 
Prefatory Note. 


N Y reasons for presenting a new list of the birds of Mich- 
4V¥i gan so soon after the publication of 1879 are threefold. 
Several species were then embraced which were not well es- 
tablished as Michigan birds. There are now about fifty 
species to be added to the old list. Lastly, repeated requests 
have been made that more complete annotations be given, 
especially as regards the breeding habits of many species 
little known in the State. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to a criticism on the list of 
1879 relative to its completion; but I would say that the issue 
of 1879, as well as the present list, are compiled from the 
best of authorities, in addition to my own observations. 

I am especially under obligation to Benjamin F. Syke, 
Esq., for valuable information, also to Dr. H. A. Atkins, C. 
W. Gunn, W. A. Gunn, Jason E. Nichols, W. H. Collins, 
J. B. Steere, F. H. Chapin, N. A. Eddy, A. H. Baies, J. 
B. Trombley, A. B. Covert and others. S all cases of aid 
credit is duly acknowledged. 

My own observations extend into Wexford, Lake, Mont- 
calm, Newaygo, Kent, Ottawa, Barry, Allegan, Washtenaw 
and Van Buren counties, and cover my trips or places of 
residence in the last eighteen years. My principal observa- 
tions, however, are the result of work accomplished at my 
old home, Kalamazoo county. 

In addition to the above sources of information, access has 
been accorded to many valuable lists ranging back to 1839, 
and covering every portion of the State, from the extreme 
northern point of the Upper Peninsula to the most southern 
portion of the State. 

Michigan, nearly surrounded by water as she is-—the great 
lakes aggregating one-fifth of the fresh water of the globe— 
offers an extensive and varied territory. Her shore line ex- 
ceeds that of any other State in the Union. In area almost 
equal to New England, reaching further north than the State 
of Maine and about as farsouth as Rhode Island. In extent 
over five hundred miles from northwest to southeast, and of 
diversified character, our State presents a territory certainly 
not surpassed and probably not equalled by any other State, 
excepting, perhaps, Texas, California or Florida. 

Michigan extends through six degrees of latitude and over 
eight degrees of longitude, and her avian fauna must be ex- 
ceedingly varied. The variety of surface is not so diversi- 
fied as is found in many other States, still prairies, high and 
dry sections, low swampy localities, heavy forests of both 
pine and hardwood, river flats in abundance, marshy lakes, 

I remembered reading of consumption having been cured | and in the northern portions rocky sections are found within 
by encamping for a year in the Rocky Mountains, and knew | her boundaries. 
of an English gentleman recovering after his physician had| Michigan lies within those degrees of latitude that permit 
lost all hope, by leading a very similar life in a wild part of | of the visitation of nearly all of the northern forms of birds, 
the British Islands, so a lucky idea struck me. I said to B., | while southern visitants and stragglers are found within our 
“If you will throw away that beastly medicine that the doc- | southern boundary, and migrants pass through the State in 
tors are giving you and live with me in the bush, you will | myriads. Many species of maritime and littoral birds fre- 
get well.” He reflected fora short time and replied, ‘‘I | quent the lakes in vast flocks unknown to more sterile and 
must die if Ido notgo and can only die if I do go, so I will | less watered localities. A marked variation exists in the 
try your remedy.” temperature of the extreme northern portion and our southern 

I paddled across the lake to an Indian village, and hired | confines, and vegetation in the Upper Peninsula is at least 
an Indian with a good birch canoe to carry B. S. went in| four weeks later than in the southern counties. As an 
my canoe and we started the next day. illustration of the meeting of the southern and northern 

The provisions consisted of tea and sugar, flour and fat | species of birds, the instance of the finding of the H. vesper- 
salt pork, with a stone bottle of whisky. For cooking pur- | téna and Z. ludoviciana frequenting the same woods in the 
poses we had my frying pan and three oval potsof block tin, | spring of 1879 is a peculiar one. Two species of birds of the 
one fitting inside the other. Each of us also indulged in the | same family, which, in their range of migration are separated 
luxury of a tin cup and plate, a knife, fork and spoon. to the extent of four thousand miles at least, the evening 

At night we made a bed of hemlock or balsam fir, turned a | grosbeak breeding in the far north, while the rose-breasted 
canoe bottom upward, rested some poles from the gunwale | grosbeak frequently winters in South America. It is 
slanting toward the fire, and covered them with a sheet of | thought best that thisslight sketch of Michigan’s topography 
tarpaulin so as to keep off the dew or rain. Rolied in | should be given in order that the nature of the country in 
blankets, we slept under this with heads inside the canoe | relation to her bird life may be more fully understood. 
and feet to the fire. Of course, such an arrangement will be 
familiar to woodsmen, but I mention it in order toshow that Hylocichla mustelina (Gmel.) Baird—Wood thrush, song 
the consumptive patient had no unusual shelter. thrush. 

We went to Muskoka Lake, which then had only one clear-|_ Who that is a lover of our feathered friends, in walking 
ing and log house on its shores, and amused ourselves for a | in the budding woods during the month of May, has not heard 
month, living upon ducks, ruffed grouse, venison and fish, | the clear resonant notes of this charming singer? The air 
all being cooked with a portion of the fat pork. The | is full of the joyous notes of myriads of happy songsters, 
scenery was exquisite, and the sport. although not what | and by careful attention a practiced ear can detect the songs 
would be called good by mere game slaughterers, was always | of twenty well-known species. Even the faint chirping 
enough to keep us supplied with plenty of food. notes or an occasional burst of song can be heard from the 

Now for the results. From the first night that B. slept in | migrating warblers as they pass from tree to tree above us, 
tbe open air his cough began to get better. He soon had ajor the cheerful songs of the little vireos deeper in the 
fair appetite, and in a few days was able to help a little | sylvan shades. But at regular intervals the ringing bell-like 
with the paddle. At the end of the month he carried for | notes of the wood thrush rise above the harmonious babble, 
his own amusement a load of thirty pounds over a three- | penetrating to us in veritable sound waves of liquid melody 
mile portage. On returning to ‘‘civilization” I advised him | as we rest on the decayed log or grassy bank. 
to use plenty of warm clothing on his bed, but to sleep with The song varies apparently in its source, the singer being 
the window open in winter as well as summer. He remained | a shy bird at this season of the year, and easily made anxious 
in the army for years afterward, and I believe is still alive. | by our presence, is circling around our seat with a view of 
He always attributed his recovery to that month spent in | closer inspection. Frequently one comes so near us that we 
the bush. i see it for a moment as it hastily leaves a brancb and drops 

If this rambling narrative be considered worthy a space | terrified into the brush uttering a cry of alarm as it disap- 
in your paper, it may perhaps induce some unfortunate, | pears, and then after a few gutteral sounds like chuck, chuck, 
condemned to early death by that terrible plague consump- | it dashes off and its beautiful song can be heard again a hun- 
tion, to try nature’s remedies, 7. ¢., pure air, brilliant sun- | yards away. 
shine, beautiful scenery, and rich, plain food, all to be} I shall not attempt descriptions of the songs of birds, for 
obtained in the fullest degree by wandering through forests | though a few notes are uttered so plainly that they can be 
and streams. J.J. M. described on paper, still the true music issuing from the 

Lonpon, Dee. 18, 1884. throats of most singers is above comparison or criticism, and 

the songs of the thrushes are especially fine in harmonious 
a Ie eee blending. It would indeed be ridiculous to attempt a de- 

Tue Mystery oF It.—Oak Shade, Ohio.—Hditor Forest | scription of the scags of the mocker and thrasher. 
and Stream: What is the secret of wing-shooting? I have In Kalamazoo county the wood thrush has appeared during 
made some remarkable misses and some good shots. For|a dozen years from April 24, the earliest date, to May 4. 
instance, flushed a bevy of quail, covered one and waited | Soon after reaching our boundary it spreads over the entire 
until two more merged in line and killed three; then fired | Lower Peninsula, and bursting into full song begins deciding 
three careful shots at a single quail standing on the ground, | on a partner for the season and a suitable nesting place. 
the last shot only taking effect. At another time my dog} We are inclined to think, contrary to the upinions of most 
flushed a quail, which perched on a fence near dense cover, | writers, that the thrushes secure new mates each season, at 
so I shot right at it with great care, and that quail flew as | least pitched battles occur between the males of this species 
though it were going to the top of the Lickskiddle Moun- | soon after arriving from the south, as is also the case with 
tains. Then as I stood pondering on the uncertainty of bird | the robins, catbirds, and brown thrushes. It takes some 
shooting, I heard a quail get up behind me, and as it flew | time for affairs to be settled, although lam happy to say 
down a fence bordered by trees, I failed to see it until fully | that encounters between birds are seldom severe, and resem- 
seventy-five yards off, but dropped it and my dog retrieved | ble the boyish squabbles of school urchins, in which a little 
it. hy do I and others miss some of our best shots when | extra effrontery is more than equal to puerile blows, and after 
birds rise and fly straight away, and we cover them and sight | a few flappings of the wings and pursuits in which both ap- 
with the utmost care? I have asked old sportsmen about it. | pear to have equal victories, the vanquished give way. 

One says: “‘Command yourself, get it right on to’em, don’t| That some thrushes are mated on reaching us is certain, 
shoot too quick,” etc. And still my anxious spirit cries, | for repeated observations have shown that the same pair has 
Why can’t I shoot him as he flies?—BucKEYE. sometimes occupied the same site for years during the nest- 





UNDER THE BALSAMS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In reply to ‘‘Nessmuk’s” question in your paper of Nov. 
27, [have not read the account of the cruise of the Sairy 
Gamp, having only commenced taking Forest AND STREAM 
last March, but 1 read with much interest the ‘‘Log of the 
Bucktail” and some other articles by ‘‘Nessmuk,” and will 
be glad to meet the writer if ever so fortunate as to find my- 
self again under the bright skies of America. I sincerely 
trust that his experiments in reducing the size of canoes will 
not result in anything worse than a capsize. For myself, 
being 164 pounds weight, 1 must draw the line at the heavi- 
est canoe described in ‘! Woodcraft,” and its size will give thé 
advantage of allowing me to twist in any position for a shot 
at a duck without being troubled about keeping the balance. 

‘‘Nessmuk’s” account of the physician’s advice to himself 
reminds me of an instance in my own experience of the heal- 
ing effects of forest life. About nineteen years ago I spent 
the months of August and September in the bush to the 
north of Lake Simcoe. On returning from a week’s solitary 
cruise in my birch canoe to the little village of Orillia on 
Lake Couchiching, I found two friends, 8S. and B., lieuten 
ants in the British forces then stationed at Toronto. B. said 
he had been sent there for ten days by the doctors of his 
regiment, while they made up their minds about ordering 
him home to England to die, as they believed, from cun- 
sumption. He certainly was in a bad state, coughing fear- 
fully, scarcely able to eat, wasting away rapidly, and so 
weak that a walk of fifty yards caused him to pant for 
breath. - 
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were no beechnuts nor berries, bears, which were very 
plenty, denned early in October. Taking pains to write 
acquaintances, I found that they disappeared at about the 
same time all over Penobscot, St. Johns and Tobique waters, 
also in Nova Scotia and on the Gaspé coast in Canada east. 
This year, so far as I have been able to learn, few have been 
heard from since Nov. 1, and they are seldom plentier in 
this State than at present. In beechnut years it Is very 
common for them to be out as late as this date. Of course, 
as all hunters know, there are exceptions to general rules, 
as there is now and then a bear that does not den regularly, 
but comes out at any time in thawing weather, when not 
hindered by deep snow. 

Last season, after sceing inquiries about white-breasted 
bears. I tried to ascertain the proportion by actual count. 
Most of my skins had been shipped, but an examination of 
thirty-seven, coming from various points between Range- 
ley Lake and Baie de Chaleur, showed eleven with white 
breasts. Those coming from east of here showed a greater 
proportion, though it might not always be so. One lot of 
five from Breadalbane, N. B., contained three white breasts. 
Usually it is simply a straight mark of white three to six 
inches in length and one to two in breadth, sometimes it 
is in the shape of a Y, occasionally in a perfect crescent with 
is sometimes reoccupied the following spring. the horns pointing upward, as in one which the writer sup- 

The nest approaches in construction that of the robin, but | plicd to the Boston Natural History Rooms. I have seen 
has less mud in its body and lacks the rags and string so | them with a heart-shaped white spot. It may be safely said 
commonly used by our familar bird, though the dead leaves | the much-talked-of whiteface bear exists only in imagination, 
are an addition to the material used by the civilized redbreast. | as in many thousand skins handled, I have only in one in- 

The eggs are usually laid from the 20th to the 25th of | stance seen anything approaching this. In this one excep- 
May: sets are taken, however, by the 15th of the month. | tion the face was thickly sprinkled with silver hairs, but not 
In color the eggs are similar to the robin eggs, but in size | white. We occasionally get skins in this State or New Bruns- 
are considerably smaller, approaching in this respect those | wick, which, if they came from the Rocky Mountains, would 
of the catbird, from which they may be readily distinguished, | be called brown bear, and I received one last year which 
however, the eggs of the latter being of a decided green | was as good a cinnamon as I have ever seen. These were 
shade. Three eggs seems to be the number usually laid, | undoubtedly freaks of nature, as the last mentioned had 
but many nests are found containing four. The finding of | white claws. Have seen one partial albino, the wool being 
five young in nests at various periods caused me to think | mostly white, the long hairs black. 
that occasionally five eggs were laid, but never having dis- ‘“‘Nessmuk,” in your issue of Nov. 20, page 323, asks: 
covered five eggs at one time, the conviction became estab- | ‘‘And is the short-legged glossy black bear the same as the 
lished that the odd young one was that of the cowbird, and | dingy, long-legged brown bear?” On page 381, Vol. V., 
the finding of so many nests of this thrush containing one | ‘‘Standard Natural History,” just issued by 8. E. Cassino, it 
and in some instances two eggs of Molothrus, only strength-| is said: ‘‘Speaking of two tame black bears cubbed by the 
ened the belief. same dam, says Henry Clapp, ‘One was what is called the 

If the nest is approached, the old bird only leaves when | ‘‘ranger bear,” that is, it was long-legged and long-bodied, 
the hand of the despoiler is very nezr it. Frequently one | and not so black, with a little coarser fur thun the other 
may climb to the branch on which the nest is built and | variety. The other was what was called the “‘hog bear,” and 
shake it before the parent will fly. After leaving the nest | was shorter-legged and blacker. So [ am sure the hog bear 
the old bird usually flies to some distance and then returns | and the ranger are one species.’” i 
and makes a great fuss, but many pairsareinno way demon-{ ‘I'he writer of the present article was intimately ac- 
strative. quainted with Mr. Clapp, and also saw the bears above men- 

It is quite probable that two broods are reared in a season, | tioned from the time they were cubs till they grew up, and 
as fresh eggs may be found in July. After tbe nesting sea- | knows the statemeut to betrue. I have had scores of sets of 
son is over the singing ceases, and the birds are so silent that | cubs brought in to me which were killed with the mother. 
one can scarcely find an individual. In late summer a few | Sometimes both are like the mother,, sometimes one, some- 
may be heard scratching among the dead leaves on the} times neithcr. They neither invariably follow the mother 
ground, and if disturbed will silently flit to the nearest | either in stature or color of hair. It is just as correct to 
thicket. talk of a class of long-legged, red-haired men as to speak 

By September 15 most of the wood thrushes have de-| of brown-nosed, long-legged bears. To prove the thing I 
parted for the south. This species is, next to the robin, cat- | have just sorted over a large number of skins, throwing the 
bird and thrasher, the best known member of the family | long-legged ones into one pile, and the short-legged into 
that visits our State, and is very common during the breed- | another, and then looked at them with reference to the noses 
ing season. A dozen nests can be found in a day’s tramp. and fineness of fur. There were in both those that had 
Hardly a schoulboy’s collection but contains the mutilated | brown noses and those that had not; there were fine, soft- 
eggs of this interesting thrush, and I am sorry to say that | furred, short-legged, and others which were coarser; there 
yearly many eggs of the song thrush, as well as eggs of others | were also the same differences among the long-legged. As 
of our common birds, are festooned on strings and adorn (?)| a rule the long-legged are the coarsest haired, but they are 
walls to gratify the caprice of amateur collectors, very few | all of one breed, as ‘‘Nessmuk,” if he were to examine a 
of whom know the names of half the eggs in their miserable | large pile of skins in any furrier’s store, would be convinced. 
collections. Many hunters hold the same opinion that ‘‘Nessmuk” does, 

KaLamazoo, Oct. 12, 1884. but the positive proof that the two cubs of one mother can 
belong to both the so-called varieties, and having many 
times seen the skins of cuds differing from the parent, 
obliges me to differ from one with whom I should prefer 
to agree. MAINE. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


IDEAS OF A QUAIL HUNTER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When our splendid Virginia autumn came, I dotted you 
down in rhyme a woodcock hunt, and the scenes and sur- 
roundings incidental, as nearly truthful as a little fancy 
would permit. I have not seen it since—found the waste 
basket, perhaps—but you have treated us to worse many a 
time. om uded likely the piece (‘‘A South-land Autumn 
Hunt”) was not practical enough, especially for your lati- 
tude. I shall now give you a rugged, practical sketch of a 
Southwest Virginia partridge (quail) hunter with dogs and 
gun in action in the field. 

My home is in the Clinch Valley, where we have sharp, 
straight, high mountains and beautiful valleys between, 
covered with indigenous blue grass, the mountains when 
cleared being clothed with grass to their very tops. To-day 
is the 18th of December, and while we see snow sometimes 
in the high mountains, none to this day has been in our vai- 
leys. Our country being strictly devoted to grazing, we 
have no extensive grain fields, but partridges (quail) are 
nevertheless very plentiful in the ‘cover we have. They are 
strong, large, lightning-flying fellows, and when pursued do 
not tamely hang around the smooth, open ground. Sol 
have to deal with these birds just as we all do in briery 
wooded countries, shoot at them once or twice in the open, 
then in red brush, briers, briery fence rows, hedge, rose 
patches, saw grass and the like. This is ‘Bod White” as 
he is. 

I have two dogs, about like other oe dogs, or a little 
worse trained than newspaper dogs. One about six years 
old, a rip slashing, liver and white dog, hard-headed, and a 
dog of bisown head; never tires from morning till night; 
yoes right where he knows birds stay; believes that he can 
go like the wind and his nose never fail him; and will hang 
to a point as long as you want him, and in a day take every 
position, from a high-headed stand to a dead drop point, 
and now and then try his pluck on catching a bird 1 miss. 
He’s not perfection. The other is a puppy of the old dog; 
cross on a red Irish bitch I purchased in Northern New York, 
now seven months old and trained from the essays of Mr. 
Hammond—a staunch large fellow and beautiful retriever. I 
never trained the old dog, and no one else ever did. I storm 
at these dogs and thrash them just as all truthful men do 
their dogs. They are both dreaming at my feet now about 
my slapping them for wanting to chase the ‘‘cotton tail” 
startling under their nose. 

Iuse aJ. Manton & Co. 74 pounds, 12-gauge, 30-inch 
double breechloading shotgun. It is a side lever, too. It is 
a beautiful gun and looks to me that it ought not to be so 
cheap, as it seems this make is now selling for. Now as 
this is a cheap make of gun, no one will accuse me of affec- 
tation; but I simply want to tell how a backwoods ‘‘hunter” 
goes armed. But this gun shoots, let me assure you, in 
earnest. 3 

In my ups and downs I have acquired brass shells of the 
foliowing make, Remington, Parker and Winchester. Of 
these I prefer the Winchester, because the base is solid and 
strong and the primer is simply perfection, having its own 
anvil, and do not believe I ever had one to fail fire. See 
no difference in the shooting qualities. There is no question 
but what the brass shells far exceed the paper ones in shoot- 
ing qualities. They take a number larger wad, are thinner 
and save the gas better, by properly fitting shell chamber, 
and are at last cheaper. 1 find the best shooting of my gun 
is had by 3} drams of No. 2 Latlin & Rand’s eagle ducking 
powder. Over this two wads are put. 1 put the wads over 
the powder with a rammer with convex end, which makes 
the face of wad, receiving shot, concave, throwing them con- 
centric. This I caught from a correspondent of your paper. 
The single wad on shot is sent home with smooth-faced 
rammer. The Ely pink-edge or Winchester felt wad pre- 
ferred, and just one kind used, for who wants to bother with 
different kinds in one shell? The inside of shell should 
never be cleaned, the better to hold wad, which wad should 
be two sizes larger than shell. One ounce of No. 8 chilled 
shot is just the load. It is predicted that in a few years none 
other than chilled shot will be used. They break neck, 
wings and bone, and your dog finds the bird where it falls. 
It is astonishing what variety of game this load will kill and 
yet not tear up the smallest. I have actually seen gentle- 
men use the Barclay loader in loading brass shells. I don’t 
suppose it was made for this, since the springs inside so 
compress the wad as to render it liable to be loose in shell. 
It is perfection on paper shells. 

Let it be understood that I have to pay like the mischief 
for all the above described ammunition, am under obliga- 
tions to none of the makers, never saw them and advertise 
for none, and mean nothing of the sort, just give actual ex- 
perience. 

In apparel in the field I would teach as the elocutionist— 
be natural. Make as little change as possible, as it impedes 
walking, action and shooting. Corduroy pants of the best 
quality, brown color, are preferable. They compietely resist 
briers, thorns and burrs. A pair of gaiters of best leather, 
that have been worn to the easy old shoe, with canvas- 
buckled leggings, are perfection for the tramp. The busi- 
ness, old, well-worn, close-fitting, cutaway pxttern of coat. 
Have some pockets sewed below the cartridge belt to put 
empty shells in, have pockets larger at base than top to kee 
from losing contents. I use the cloth-woven cartridge belt 
that will safely hold cartridge without being stuck far in; 
shoulder straps. This beats pockets, which are in the way 
of quick handling of gun. Did you ever have full pockets 
on the breast, or just under arm, derange the breach move- 
ment of your gun? Have all pockets below belt. Did you 
ever have your hips worn sore by pocket full of loaded cart- 
ridges? Did you ever walk with ssthetic chap—tight-but- 
toned white corduroy’ breeches, heavy boots, cold neck, 
chafing canvas coat, wholly new all over, and see him ban 
and miss—curse his powder, lead, gun, and finally himself 
and wilt? See the heel blisters, the red, chafed neck, and 
badly done up fellow. Give me the old-fashioned network 
a i eae game bag; leather next you, partition in it, a place for game 
Dacre Anarvats / an Sd eemmgvge eres Soom and lunch —— just anything. If you or this bag 
eee oe ee eee ssum (Audetphys vir- | you can very frequently have some youngster along who 

((Hal F : : 

fincas Pyrrhula Subsciax one’ mountain ineh (evéeadia monte | e&0 carry; and while I never owned the cout with game bag 

fringilla), one starling (Sturnus vulgaris), one red-throated diver | Worked in, it does not seem “‘hunter like” or agreeable. I 

St tecuerua aoeteameone en ae — cana- | want the low-crowned black slouch hat worn by us in the 

hairy armadillo (Dasypus villosus). one raccoon (Procyen lotor), one | South, as it both screens the eyes and keeps off rain, while 

screech owl (Scops asio), one herring gull (Larus argentatus), one | the cap invites the latter down the back of your neck, is not 
red-tailed hawk (Buteo borealis), one song thrush (Turdus musicus), | easily knocked off. 

I have truthfully aimed this for a practical sketch, telling 

our hunter friends that the every-day dog is not always the 


ing season, but in such cases the old birds are frequently seen 
to go through with the vernal courtship preparatory to build- 
ing or repuiring the old nest. B 
After mating, the pair at once begins the construction of 
anest, The site usually chosen isa small tree in a beech 
and maple woods, not too deep or dense, but oak woods are 
frequented, and I have often found nests in piueries in cen- 
tral and northern Michigan. Nests are also built in low 
tracts of sparsely covered land, or at theedges of deep woods 
near lakes and rivers. However, in my experience, beech 
and maple woods are generally preferred, and I think that 
more nests have been found in beech trees during my trips 
than in all other trees together. The nest is placed from 
five to torty feet from the ground, and generally next the 
body of the tree, a beech, white oak, small maple, or rarely 
anelm, On June first of the present year, a number of nests 
were observed and the heights from the ground taken. One 
nest was seven feet from the ground, and others ten, fifteen, 
eight and twenty-five feet up respectively. The average 
height may reasonably be placed at from eight to ten feet. 
The nest isa compactly built structure, composed almost 
entirely of mud, dood Mee of the previous season, aud 
some grass. A few small twigs are occasionally found in its 
make up. The nest, withstanding the storms of the season, 





MOOSE AND BEAR NOTES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been much interested in the articles of you corres- 
pondents ‘‘Nessmuk” and *‘Penobscot,” and while my ex- 
perience in the main agrees with theirs, there are some points 
in which it differs. I agree with ‘‘Penobscot” in his state- 
ments of moose running, and also that our Maine moose are 
not capable of taking any such strides as Mr. Phelps 
describes. If they had been I should not have been writing 
this today. In regard to scent I have never observed the 
acuteness that | have in deer. I remember five different 
moose which I approached with moccasins, on bare ground 
within thirty feet or less, in one instance being so near that 
I could almost touch an old bull which stood in the thicket 
rubbing his horns. I have had one when shot at by another 
person come directly toward me when I was standing in 
fair sight, and showed no sign of either seeing or smelling 
me till, finding she would run over me, I shot ber when not 
over ten feet distant. It is very often the case that when 
feeding in the water on a dark night, or when called in, 
they will allow a canoe to come within a paddle’s length. I 
have known a hunter on a bright moonlight night to lay a 
ty time under the shade of the bank listening for mouse 
in the water, and then have one of whose presence he had 
-o7 — aware, spring entirely over his canoe into the water 

ond. 

n regard to the ‘‘bell,” as ‘‘Penobscot” calls it, or ‘‘tas- 
se],” as it is more commonly called, it has been my fortune 
in my business to handle some thousands of moose hides, 
and while I have seen them in the shape of a pouch, as de- 
scribed by ‘‘Penobscot,” the cases have been very rare.. 
Usually it is simply a tassel hanging from the throat with- 
out any enlargement whatever at the base: it is, when the 
hair has been shaved from it, merely an appendage of skin, 
as though a piece of green hide an inch wide had been folded 
and united at the edges. The hair can be erected at the 
animal’s pleasure, and is always so when he is enraged. It 
seems like the tassel on a turkey, intended for ornament. I 
have opened a great many, have never noticed that they 
contained anything, but they were wet on the inside as are 
all green skins. The beil-shaped ones are like a pouch of 
two thicknesses of skin, which can be easily separated, and 
l have seen one so large 1 have pulled it on my head for a 
cap when green. Cases of this kind, however, are very un- 
common. I have known one to have a second tassel below 
the first, but much shorter. An extremely long one meas 
ured to-day (Dec. 22) measures sixteen inches to the end of 
the hair and starts directly from the skin of the neck. Much 
to my surprise it was only eight inches by measure from the 
lower corner of the mouth, being almost under the jaw; 
without measuring I should have said they were much fur- 
ther down on the neck. 

‘*Penobscot” is right about bears hibernating. It depends 
almost entirely on food supply. A few years ago when there 


A Mute Brrp.—It was the good fortune of Mr. Herbert 
Brown, on Dec. 14, while collecting birds in the vicinity of 
Tucson, especially the gilded woodpecker (Colaptes chryso- 
tdes), to kill a bird which, while alive, he believed to be an 
individual of the above species. On picking up the bird, 
however, he at once noticed that while there were certain 
characteristics of that species apparent, yet on the whole the 
bird in question more closely resembled the Mexican, or red- 
shafted woodpecker (Colaptes mexicanus), an allied species, 
In fact, the bird had all the characteristics of an adult male 
Mexican woodpecker, except that two of the secondary 
quills in one wing and four in the other, as well as the three 
outer tail feathers on each side of the tail, were identical in 
coloration and general character with those of the gilded 
woodpecker. There seems no reason to doubt that this bird 
isa true bybrid between the gilded woodpecker and the 
Mexican woodpecker. There are several reasons why it 
seems probable that this is the case, rather than to refer the 
bird in question to the so-called hybrid woodpecker (Colap- 
tes hybridus). First, the juxtaposition of chrysoides and 
meaicanus during the breeding season, both species breeding 
in the giant cactus on the high mesas about Tucson. Second, 
the specimen in question has no tendency to fusion of color 
on the quills or tail feathers, and there is no admixture of 
black feather in the cheek patch-which is so characteristic 
of hybridus. The few feathers mentioned as being like 
those of chrysoides in the wings and tail are as clear and 
bright yellow as can be found, while the rest of the feathers 
of the wings and tail are typically those of mericanus, being 
reddish pink, with no tendency to an orange or yellowish 
cast. Curiously, too, the feathers of the chrysoides portion 
of the bird are in size like those of chrysotdes, and thus in 
strong contrast to the feathers with which they are associated 
which are so much larger. It is possible that the feathers 
spoken of are not full grown, though it is improbable, the rest 
of the moult being perfect and the season so far advanced. 
The rest of the plumage, even to the shading of the head, is 
typically that of mezicanus. The above notes are made from 
a careful comparison of a number of each of the two species 
found here.— W. EH. D. Scott, in Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, 
Dec. 16, 1884. 


one white crow (Corvus americanus), and one water snake (Tropido- 
notus fasciatus). Bred in the Garden—One moor macaque (Macacus 
maurus), and four male dingos (Canis dingo). 
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perfection we see described in newspapers, that a man can 
have a pretty and good gun without costing him a fortune, 
and can shoot better in his common apparel than he can in 
the costume of the sporting dude. However, I can scarcely 
handle the pen in field sports, and simmer down as dry as 
you scem to~-prefer. The great enjoyment at last of the 
sportsman is in the imaginative and fancy part. To simply 
shoot and kill is not the enjoyable. Bright anticipations; 
the indescribable influence of crisp, autumn air; the rich, 
golden hue of the receding sun, rolling low in the clear blue 
sky; the richest of periumes distilled from fading plants 
and melting frost; the blustering whirr of the winged 
pheasant; the weird whistle of the selfish woodcock’s flight; 
the flashy dart of the startled quail; the fluttering, foaming 
splash of the ducks in the river, their rise higher and higher 
until they become dotted striugs far against the sky; the 
graceful, gamy gallop of your laborious setter; the twirling 
downfalling leaf. What a pity to grow old! GRAEME. 


DEER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My personal knowledge of this subject extends back only 
to the year 1870. Previous to that time, I am credibly in- 
formed by men born and brought up in that country and 
who made hunting and trapping throughout the winter 
season a specialty, there was seemingly no end to the num- 
bers of deer and fur-bearing animals all through that locality. 
One of my informants—a gentleman of unquestioned 
veracity, who has always resided in the eastern part of Lewis 
county, and whose father was one of the earliest settlers— 
informs me that he used to kill as high as fifty or sixty 
deer during the fall and fore part of winter by still-hunting, 
shipping the same to Albany for a market, and that the deer 
continued equally plenty, notwithstanding those killed by 
still-hunters, until they commenced hounding. This same 
gentleman, last fall, undertook to supply himself with a 
quantity of venison for winter’s use, and succeeded in bring- 
ing to bag during the entire month of November last the total 
number of four deer. This feat was accomplished upon 
ground so well stocked with deer four years ago last fali 
that he would not have considered it worth boasting of had 
he killed that number in a single day. 

Two of his neighbors living near have for years past acted 
as guides through the summer season, and still-hunted later 
on in the fall, but since the introduction of dogs have each 
been led into’using them in driving deer. In talking with 
these men, I learned that they did not approve of hounding; 
were convinced that it was annihilating the game of the 
whole country; both were sure that it had already caused 
such havoc with deer in their section that it was nearly use- 
less for them to devote any more time to still-hunting, and 
also confessed that it was only a question of a few years 
longer at best, unless the law was changed, before the whole 
deer family would be exterminated. Why, then, do you 
follow hounding, I inquired? Because so long as it is law- 
ful and every one else follows it, we must fallin while they 
last and try and get our share. This was their reply, although 
they each would sign a petition to have the law changed, 
knowing full well that they were helping to *‘kill the goose 
that laid the golden egg.” Now, I believe this to be the 
case with most of the hotel men, guides and hunters through- 
out that whole wilderness. They can but see the steady 
decrease of game, and must realize that when it is gone one 
great inducement to the tourist, invalid and sportsman to 
make their annual sojourns to the woods has thus been cut 
off. 

Of course, we ever have and always will find a class of 
men styling themselves sportsmen that love the music of the 
hound. I cannot say that it is unpleasant to my ear when I 
know that reynard is being put to his trumps to evade the 
pack. But to use them oq game as harmless and innocent 
as the deer, especially when its flesh is to be used as food, at 
a time when they are out of condition, bestowing their atten- 
tion and care upon their helpless young, at a season when 
the game thus killed must be rapidly disposed of if it ever 
leaves the forest untainted; at a season when shipments to 
the central part of the State and much less to any of the 
southern half thereof, are completely out of the question; at 
atime when but a very few out of the great mass of our citi- 
zens can or would ever think of participating either in its 
capture or the fruits thereof is, to say the least, sanctionin 
a law as ungenerous as it is odious. Man may argue unti 
the last deer is exterminated of the fair show it gives the 
game by running it down before the hound, that it thrives 
by dogging. That hounding does not scare, injure, nor 
materially Jessen the numbers; and that the country is too 
full of brusb, rocks, or something else that retards the suc- 
cessful hunting of them in any other manner. But I have 
seen a section of country filled with deer signs as was that 
portion of Herkimer county lying north of the Beaver River 
only four years ago last fall. Valleys that contained hundreds 
of acres where the deer had congregated tu winter, where 
the tripshin and other low brush had all been trimmed 
up like a sheep yard, where the tracks were so plenty 
that one could not tollow out a single deer after 
the snow had laid upon the ground twenty-four 
hours, where the hunter could start ten or twenty in a day 
and frequently half that number in a single drove, all of this 
upon giound which | know that the still-huuters have not 
for the past four years killed and taken fiom the section to 
exceed fifteen or twenty deer per year, and where last fall 
they had become so scarce that a man on good snow failed 
some days in striking a single track to follow, aud succeeded 
only in baging four deer during the month of last Novem- 
ber, the same man who used to kill as high as sixty in a 
winter; knowing all of this to be a fact, how do | solve the 
mystery? Simply by saying that for three summers past 
there has been a constant scouring of that locality with dogs, 
not only all summer long, but covering a good share of the 
month of November each year, and principally by one set of 
Dutch that came in from Crogan. This company having 
cut trails from Crooked Lake over to the Mosier Ponds of 
sufficient width to carry in boats, built several camps along 
its route, crusted, floated, hounded and fished the whole 
section to its utter ruin. South of the Beaver River and 
along the highway leading easterly from Lewis county 
through Herkimer, also north to Albany and Smith’s lakes, 
including the Red Horse chain, may be found camps and 
trails in all directions. In passing along that road one 
usually mects loads of venison on its way out and other par- 
ties going in, hears the baying of hounds and the constant 
report in volleys of guns in the distance on either side of the 
road any day during the open seasun that he may ehoose to 
travel over it, untilhe wonders to himself how it can be pos. 
sible that a-single head of game can escape the fusilade. 

Te my mind, the fatal mistake was in passing a law to 
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suit the convenience of men that. wished to combine hunting 
with trout fishing and other amusements, entirely overlook- 
ing the more essential points necessary for reserving an 
ample stock of game for future wants. Unless the law can 
soon be materially changed in regard to length of open season 
for hunting, cutting off crustiug, floating, driving with dogs, 
watching of salt logs or licks, natural or artificial, and per- 
haps a clause limiting the number to be killed by any one 
person during the year, the last of the deer family left in the 
Adirondacks can be counted as doomed. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that, should the subject 
come before the Legislature for amendment, a class friendly 
to hounding may arzue, in connection with other redeeming 
qualities as heretofore, that if driving with dogs were en- 
tirely prohibited many of that class would be cut off both 
from participating in its capture or their just share of the 
game, and for this reason strenuously contend for a short 
space of time to be allowed them, lest the still-hunters 
would monopolize the whole trade. Such, however, to my 
own personal knowledge, would not be the case, for the 
simple reason that this same company of men referred to 
above, notwithstanding all they have accomplished by hound- 
ing and floating for three summers past, were not satisfied, 
neither were those who followed it south of Beaver River, as 
all the deer killed up to Nov. 1 were gathered in and sent 
out of the woods td the nearest market, disposed of for what 
they would bring. 

After the first snow fell in November, where did we find 
these hounders? Right back again, occupying their old 
camps or new ones built upon more favorable grounds. My 
camp wus surrounded upon three sides this last November 
by men that hounded all summer long and had taken out of 
the woods several loads of deer driven to water by their dogs 
and killed. But they all stayed and still-hunted through the 
last month just the same for all that. They came to kill 
some that they could hang up and cut from during the 
winter. Did they succeed without dogs? Why, certainly. 
I found out they were good still-hunters and bagged as many 
deer as the best of hunters. That is just the mode adopted 
by the hounding fraternity years ago by those that followed 
it in the State of Pennsylvania. They always hounded 
through the summer and fall months, claiming that it was 
the only way to get a deer, but they also came in for their 
share of the balance left upon snow, and usually succeeded 
in obtaining it. The little game we now have left should be 
guarded and protected by a law similar to that in force in 
the State of Maine. Cap Lock. 


FREwsBURG, Jan. 4, 1885. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I think more than one-half the deer killed each year in the 
Adirondacks are killed by hounding, and many are also 
killed each winter by dogs on the crust, when deer are unfit 
for eating. Quite a portion of this poor venison is ‘‘jerked,” 
brought out and sold for 25 cents per pound. Of the deer 
killed with dogs in season allowed by law much is wasted; 
the foreparts of many being skinned out and thrown away, 
especially if they are killed where it requires much work to 
get them to a road, in such cases only the saddles and hides 
being saved. I know of one instance where a party of four 
killed eighteen deer in a few days on a_ back lake, and only 
brought out the saddles and skins. This year on the last 
day of the hounding season eight deer were driven into 
Beaver River at No. 4 and killed. The estimate of good 
men, who are in a position to know, for last year is that three 
hundred deer were killed by hounding or driving on the 
Beaver River alone and two hundred were killed in the same 
way in the same section this year; and whcn to this you add 
the number of deer which escape so neariy run to death that 
they crawl away and die, the slaughter is great. I know of 
two instances the last fall when deer have been found dead 
and spoilt, which undoubtedly had been run by dogs. Of 
the deer driven in by dogs and killed, I think three does to 
two bucks is about the average. 

There is hardly a lake in the woods where deer are left 
but what is hunted around in this way. The usual way of 
hounding or driving is for one man to take the dogs away 
from the lake and put them on deer tracks, the rest of the 
men remaining at the lake, two in each boat, at points 
where, with the aid of a field glass, the whole lake can be 
watched. When a deer enters the water to escape from the 
dogs, it is allowed to swim out, and then the nearest boat is 
rowed so as to cut the deer off from shore, and as it swims 
for some landing, the boat is generally run so as to force the 
deer’s head under water, and when it comes to the surface, 
half strangled, a charge cf buckshot or bullets from a re- 
peating rifle soon finishes the brutal work; and this is called 
sport, which good hunters and sportsmen can only condemn. 

Decr are run from two to five hours, and when they enter 
the water it is their last resort, and they are so heated and 
tired that the venisun is wholly unfit for eating. The water 
is cold; the deer are chilled before they are got out; hardly a 
drop of blvod will run from them, and the meat is stiff and 
black within a very short time, and if the weather is warm, 
will spoil even for market in forty-eight hours. I would not 
eat venison so killed. Would any one buy and eat beef or 
muttou that was killed after having been worried by dogs 
even for one hour? Would a butcher be allowed to sell 
such meat? 

I am of the opinion decidedly that hounding ought to be 
wholly abolished, and if it is not done the deer will be nearly 
or quite exterminated inside of six or eight years. I am 
sati-ficd that there is nct one deer now where there were three 
ten years ago, and [ think the decrease is due mainly to 
hounding. More dogs were taken iato the woods this fall 
than one year ago and less deer by thirty per cent. were 
killed with them than the year before, which indicates a 
large decrease, Still-hunting is only done through a portion 
of November, and the estimate is that from fifty to sixty 
= were killed by still-hunting this season on the Beaver 

iver. 

I am informed that hounding has been prohibited in Potter 
county, Pa., for the past five years, that the increase in deer 
has been very marked and that the number is estimated to 
be as great as it was twenty years ago. 

I decidedly think a non-hounding law practicable, as the 
guides, hunters and hotel men through this section, as a rule, 
desire it, and while many of them keep dogs and drive deer 
for market, they generally say, *‘I know it is ruining {our 
busivess and I would kill my dogs and help keep them out 
of the woods, but as long as the law allows it and others 
hound deer I must also —_o my share while they last.” 

Besides this, dogs are used up to Dec. 1 for market veni- 


son, when the law only allows it up to Oct. 31. ThisI know, 
as I have guided and still-hunted each Nevember for many 
years, I saw on the 1st inst. when coming out of the 
woods, six places in nine miles where dogs had run deer 
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across our camp trail, and they were made that day, as snow 
had fallen the day before. 

I would have a law prohibiting the use of dogs at any 
time, with a $50 penalty to be paid by the owner of the dog, 
or in default of payment, 80 days’ imprisonment; any one 
catching a dog running deer to have the right to shout the dog, 
and the dog’s carcass when produced in court, to be evidence 
as against itsowner. Deerare killed oy dogs eight months out 
of the year. Make the law so there is no excuse for keeping 
dogs and many deer will be saved that the present law 
attempts in vain to protect. Krom my talk with guides and 
hunters I think they would see that no dog lived long in the 
woods if the law gave them a right to shoot dogs running 
deer, and that they would also take the trouble to see that 
the owners of the dogs were properly prosecuted according 
to law. C. W. Purrer. 

Watkins, New York. 
[See notice of petition elsewhere. ] 





NOTES FROM WORCESTER. 


Gon the sportsmen hereabouts cannot complain of the 

shooting season of 1884. The season just closed has 
been one long to be remembered on account of the abundant 
supply of game, and the delightful weather extending half 
through the month of December. 

If we could havea fall of snow deep enough to render 
bird shooting impossible a month earlier than the time pre- 
scribed by law, | think it would be better for all concerned, 
for we all know that bare ground and pleasant weather in 
the month of December means fearful havoc with the grouse. 
There is something peculiar about late grouse shooting 
which I do not understand and which I wish could be ex- 
plained. Why is it that a much larger proportion of hen 
birds are killed than in the earlier months of the shooting 
season? This is not only my own experience, but is the 
subject of common remark among our shooters. Some of 
the members of our club were inclined to believein the early 
part of the season that grouse had not bred as well, and 
were not as numerous as a year ago, but their aggregate 
scores and also their average per day does not confirm this 
belief, and it is a fact beyond dispute that we have enjoyed 
the best grouse season that has been known in this section 
for any years. The'two previous years had passed with 
no woodcock to speak of, and we had almost come to believe 
that good flight shoeting was a thing of the past, when this 
year we had a splendid flight covering a period of about ten 
days, from Oct, 18 to 28. Those who could attend to them 
had rare sport and many fine bags were made. I doubt if 
we see the like again for some years tocome. There are 
never quail enough in this part of the State to consider them 
of much account, but I think we have had the usual quan- 


tity. 

The “fur company” commenced operations as usual Oct. 
1, and have had fair success. This time-honored company 
of sportsmen is composed of men of all ages and almost every 
station in life. Gentlemen of wealth, professional men, 
business men and working men, all meet at the rendezvous 
on common ground and talk over the events of a foxhunt 
like a band of brothers. The harmony that exists and the 
discipline that is maintained, is really refreshing. Any little 
matters of dispute that arise are generally referred to ‘‘Uncle 
Nathan,” whose decision is considered final. 

A man must kill a fox in a legitimate manner before he 
can become a member, and to be eligible to office must be the 
owner of a well bred foxhound. hile there is a peculiar 
fraternal feeling existing among sportsman generally, I 
think it is a little more marked among fox hunters than any 
other class. The individual scores to Jan. 1 are: N. S. Har- 
rington 2, John M. White 7, Henry Locke 2, Leonard Rand 
5, John Slocum 2, Horace Adums 2, A. P. Cutting 1, A. H. 
Perry 1, total 22. The season cloves on the last day of Feb- 
ruary, when I will endeavor to give the readers of the Forest 
AND STREAM the season’s score complete. 

With the close of the bird season trap-shooting revives and 
it is again lively at the club house on [Thursday afternoons. 
Several members contemplate attending the international 
tournament at New Orleans and are looking forward to that 
event with pleasant anticipations. 

One of the newly elected members of the ‘‘fur company,” 
who shot his first fox the present season, is under indictment 
for a misdemeanor, and the case is to be tried at the rendez- 
vous on Saturday evening, Jan. 10. It is expected that 
Alderman ———, one of our most prominent lawyers, 
will appear for the plaintiff. The offense isa grave one, but 
as the youthful defendant has hardly had sufficient time to 
get ‘‘read up,” it is barely possible that ‘‘Shattuck’s” best 
cigars for the company may settle it. Raresport is expected 
at the trial. E. Spracur Know .gs. 

Worcester, Mass., Jan. 9, 1885. 


SMALL-BORE SHOTGUNS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In looking over the article on small-bore shotguns, in For- 
EST AND STREAM for Dec. 11, I find that ] forgot to give the 
charges of shot larger than No. 4 for 16-gauge guns. As the 
whole gist of my article was to refute the error, common in 
this country, in relation to smail-bores and the proper loads 
for them, it may not be necessary to add anything more to 
what I have said, but the error is such a prevalent one that 
{ will give in detail the charges I have found best for the 
16 gauge cylindrical bore. I use for wild turkey BB shot, 
for ducks ie 4and somelimes No. 8. for quail and snipe 
No. 6. The powder charge is 24 drams; 14 ounces of Nus. 
6 and 4, 1} ounces No. 3, 1§ ounces BB. 

I cannot insist too often, however, that to get good results 
out of a 16-gauge not more than 2 drams powder must be 
used, as in the small-bore this gives force enough, more pene- 
tration than 5 drams in a 10-bore, and a larger charge scat- 
ters the shot too much. 

Of course every gun differs more or less, even when of 
the same gauge, and to get the exact load suited toa gun 
requires much patient shooting at a target. One cause of 
the errors prevalent in reference to sma!l-bores is that users 
of Jarge-bores, finding that big charges of powder were abso- 
lutely necessary to get any penetration out of their cannon, 
had to use very fine shot, the coarse sizes containing too few 
pellets, and scattering too much with their big powder loads. 

Then by the falsest method of reasoning, ‘‘reasouing by 
analogy,” they jumped at the conclusion that as coarse shot 
was inefficient in their guns it would be still more so in the 
small-bores. For instance, witness the following idiotic 
twaddle from a standard book on shooting, published a few 
ears ago: 

“‘With a 14-gauge gun, the heaviest shot that could be 
used with any degree of good judgment would be No. 2,” 

Iam aware that many of my statements are in direct eon- 
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tradiction to the received opinion among sportsmen in this 
country, but my experience is the result of over twenty years 
use of the shotgun in the United States and South America, 
and of very many different guns at game and the target. I 
have known a deer to be killed by a 24-gauge muzzleloading 
shotgun at 80 yards, and a couple of years ago a wildcat 
(Lynx rufus) was killed near this place with a 20-gauge shot- 
gun, at 65 yards, and any one who has hunted them knows 
the tenacity of life of a wildcat. In using buckshot out of a 
small-bore, it is imperative to get sizes that chamber, and if 
the intersizes between the shot are packed solid with bone 
dust, or bismuth or even dust shot, much better shooting is 
obtainéd than with loose buckshot. 

A typographical error makes me say in the article referred 
to, “the best length for a 16-gauge is 8linches.” I wrote 382. 
For good shooting I would even prefer 34 inches to the 28 of 
most of the 16-gauge guns imported from England. The 
statement that short guns shoot as well as long ones, which 
is found in most moderp works on shooting, is another error 
following in the wake of the big-bore heresy. It is often 
said that long barrels are unfit for wing-shooting, on account 
of their unhandiness. This is not true. It is a mere matter 
of practice and education. I have used a 34-inch, and found I 
could throw it on a bird just as well as I could the ordinary 
short barrels. Thereis one more fallacy I wish to call atten- 
tion to, that is, that small shot penetrate further than coarse 
shot, as it has less resisting surface. This is as mistaken a 
statement as could well be composed. A few practical trials 
will prove its falsity to any one, and I refer to Long’s 
“American Wildfowl Shooting” for some good remarks on 
this very subject, page 31-32, Chapter I. 

Prejudice is hard to overcome, and there has been an un- 
reasonable amount of prejudice in favor of the large-bores 
since the introduction of breechloaders in this country, but— 


“Truth crushed to earth will rise again,” 


and I am confident that sportsmen who try the small-bores, 
and load them intelligently, will soon be convinced that they 
are much more sportsmanlike weapons to use than 10 or 12 
bores, as they require greater skill to hold on the bird, while 
at the same time having equal killing power and range. 
Much of the prejudice against small-bores is due entirely to 
ignorance, and it is for the purpose of throwing some light 
on the subject that 1 have writien these articles. 
CYRTONYX. 
Fort Stanton, New Mexico. 


A SHOT WITH BOTH EYES SHUT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I am fearful you will think that in putting out the fire in 
iny cabinet last summer, your humble servant was also ‘‘ex- 
tinguished,” and 1 write to say he still kicks with every 


prospect of continuing the exercise for some time to come. 


I must acknowledge, however, that to see so much of a life 
work go up in smoke, is one of the toughest strains human 
fiber is called to endure. There is one comfort left, no other 


person will ever know what I have lost. 


Dr. Johnson once said: ‘‘That the man who so purposes 
should make haste to give while he has power to do so, that 
his gift may be enjoyed.” You will doubtless appreciate 
- regret that the black racer (C. cursor) was not given 
while I had possession and the will to send it to you; now 
both reptiles, with two ground snakes, are gone, the oppor- 
tunity is forever lost, because another like possession who 


can insure me? 


I spent the summer, as 1 have done the past ten years, at 
my birthplace far up the Connecticut River, sporting and 
gathering reminiscences of early life. Here the white pine 
— at its best, and here Turdus imperialis pours out a 

ood of song inimitable and unapproachable by any other 


living bird. During the month.of October I was out every 


day with my gun (except Sundays), and, although not going 
a mile from the house, we feasted on fifty grouse (partridge) 
without sensible diminution of the stock, a dozen Northern 


hares, gray squirrels without number; while hawks, jays, 


owls, pileated woodpecker, porcupine and smaller animals 


were added to preserved specimens of natural history. 
Partridges were never so abundant in New England as at 


present. Never before had the birds such ‘‘protection” as 
the white pine covers afford and will afford in coming cen- 
turies. The whole Connectieut Valley is being filled again 


with that tree as it was one hundred yearsago. The natural 
history of the white pine, its growth in just a century, the 
profit of that growth on two acres of ground I have gathered 


from actual survey and figures. The grove was not a rifle 


shot from my birthplace, and consequently under my eye all 
through early and middle life. 


There has been occasional discussion in the ForEst AND 


STREAM on the propriety or possibility of shooting with bot! 


eyes open as against shooting with one eye closed. 1 do 


not know that any one has recommended shooting with both 
eyes shut, but the facts I relate go to show the thing has 
been done. I never tried the experiment myself, 1 wanted, 


as I have a thousand times done, to see the shot ruffle the 


feathers of the game. First an instance of shooting with 
both eyes open. I have read somewhere that ‘‘an honest 
man's the noblest work of God,” whatever that meant in 
olden times, it is little used at the present day. At any rate, 
I assume that my grandfather was an honest man (presum- 
ing you have studied logic). When the region was first set- 
tled, betwixt bears, wolves, catamounts and Indians, the 


scattered settlers had rather skittish times, and the few sheep 


they possessed were hardly safe, although penned against the 
house. One night my grandfather was awakened by trouble 
in the sheep pen. He stepped to the door and uttered such 
words of disapprobation at the proceedings, that an old bear 
gathered herself out of the pen with the least possible delay. 
He went back saying, ‘‘Eestar [giving Esther the true church 
accent] Eestar, I'll give that bear a shot if he comes here 
again,” took down an old Queen Anne, a relic of the French 
war, loaded it with a handful of powder and two balls, and 
went to bed. Soon there was another disturbance in the 
pen; he stepped lightly to the door, thrust the muzzle of the 
gun between the logs, then looking over the fence, let drive 
at some dark object inside. 

We all know the deliberate proceedings of the flintlock. 
There was a click, a whisk, and this was followed immedi- 
ately by a whang, which a mountain just back of the house 
sent broadside against one across the river, and which in 
turn re-echoed the sound with change and interchange, until 
it finally died away in the distance. The bear again mounted 
out of the pen, my grandfather returned the gun to the 
hooks, went again to bed, and was undisturbed till morning. 
The bear walked afew steps and ‘‘passed in her checks,” 
where she lay at daylight in the morning. A fatal shot, 






those boyish, timi 
believe he ever rode a horse at gallop, certainly in a lifetime 
I never saw nor heard of his doing so. After growing to 
manhood he one morning discovered in a pond of backwater 
from the river, just- beyond the barnyard, a pair of black 
ducks. Wishing to do something worthy of record, he took 
down the old gun, already loaded, crept across the yard, 
thrust the ordnance between the logs, and took aim at the 
ducks. Then turning his face clear around in an opposite 



















you will see, with both eyes wide open, and some two feet 
from the gun. 


His son, pontemenenes with my own father, was one of 
men ‘‘afraid of everything.” 1 don’t 


direction, he shut both eyes and pulled. There were the 
same preliminaries, followed soon after by an explosion, 
which, as on a former occasion, shook the hills and finally 
died out. After all was quiet my uncle opened one y . 
then the other, and then Niches around. The ducks bes j 
dead, as would a dozen had they been in the neighborhood. 
This I had from his own mouth while 7 
. HorsForD. 


Nort THETFORD, Vt. 


THE MAINE DEER LAW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A word in answer to the communications of Mr. Henry 
P. Wells in your issue of Dec. 25 may be timely. The 
praises bestowed upon John Danforth no one, to my know- 
ledge, has any wish to controvert. They are public adver- 
tising, however, and utterly foreign to the subject. In point 
of persona) honor, courage, and both intellectual and physi- 





cal strength, I would give all credit to the two leading guides 


of the Parmachenee region, but one of them favors jack- 
shooting out of season, and the other hunting with dogs; 
and in fact every other guide has his own pet ideas and 
urgent wishes. It would be as just to grant the requests of 
one as of another, and to grant all would be simply to exter- 
minate. 

Says Mr. Wells, ‘‘Some of your correspondents virtually 
assume that the addition of this single month [meaning Sep- 
tember] to the open season would annihilate the game of the 
Maine wilderness.” No one has said any such thing. The 
only assumption of those who denounce the addition of the 
month of September, is that the general tendency is toward 
annihilation now, and that we need greater restriction and 
not greater license. 

In the quotations from Mr. Danforth’s letters as given by. 
Mr. Wells there is some truth. The charge is made in the 
quotations mentioned, that the French Canadians employed 
as lumbermen kill more game and fish than all the sports- 
men put together. If this be true it certainly behooves the 
authorities to be on the watch, and the author of this sfate- 
ment can give his evidence just as well without the month 


of September being an open month, and he would be just as 


likely to do so. But Mr. Wells, in his comments on Mr. 


Danforth’s statement, goes on to say ‘‘these Frenchmen come 


over the boundary from Canada and return the same way 


through the woods. They can never be caught in or near a 
Maine settlement. Screened by the dense forest, blocked by 
impassable snow, they continue the work of slaughter among 
the game and fish year after year.” Does the gentleman 
stop to think that the French as a class are neither hunters 
nor inclined to a solitary life? They come from Canada into 


Maine, it is true, but they come by a few well-traveled routes, 


and rarely, if ever, stray into the wilderness alone. They 
settle in our cities and towns and labor in our factories and 
on our farms, and also at lumbering. When at the latter 
employment, they are neither experts in the art of game 
There are a 
plenty of lumber camps even now located in the Maine 
woods that will be supplied with fish and venison during the 
present winter, but it is not the Frenchman who will furnish 
the supply. It is rather the live Yankee who is employed 


destruction, nor greatly inclined that way. 


by the lumbering company at better wages as a head man, 
and who delights in hunting. He is the one who combines 
the business of a guide for sportsmen in the summer and 


fall, with that of a lumberman in winter and a river driver 
in the spring. There are many such. Don‘t swallow the 
camel with a single gulp and yet strain so hard at the little 
gnat of a Frenchman. All that may be said in charity for 


the poor of any race may be said of him. 


The same writer asserts that the season has opened in New 
Hampshire on Sept. 1 for several years, and yet he is in- 
formed on the very best authority that the deer there have con- 
stantly increased in number. What does that prove? The gen- 
tleman is probably aware that whatever forests there may be 


in New Hampshire are but a supplement to those of Maine, 


and with no natural or marked divisions. As long as deer 
are well protected in Maine, New Hampshire will still have 
them to some extent, no matter how poorly the Granite 


State may make and enforce its laws. 


In another paragraph of Mr. Wells’s article we find the 


assertion that the Maine trip is one of the most expensive 


that a sportsman can take, that the fishing for the last three 


seasons has greatly deteriorated, and that it is not the sport 
but the character of the guides that brings ‘‘the millions” 
into Maine. Cana trip be called expensive when thirteen 


dollars will cover all the expenses of travel from Boston to 
the very center of the Maine fishing ground and back to 


Boston again? Or will he in any way benefit those very 


guides whose cause he presumes to defend, by crying up the 
expense and the deterioration of the sport to be obtained? 


Besides the fishing in the Androscoggin region has been 
better for the last three years than in the three years preced- 
ing, and the same may be said of all places where the Com- 
missioners have been supported passably. 

Another statement is that there has been recently opened 
up a new country, where the trout are much larger and more 
abundant than they are in Maine, and which can be visited 
at far less expense and with less sacrifice of. personal com- 
fort. Where is this paradise of the sportsman, so cheap, so 
convenient? Again, are the interests of those guides greatly 
advanced by such assertions as the above, even if true? 

The scene of the little clearing and humble cabin of the 
guide, and his little ones to be fed, clothed and educated, 
may exist in the writer’s imagination, but very rarely else- 
where. The guides of the Maine forests as a class are men 
of energy, often well educated and living in the villages, and 
with comfortable means. Mr. J. G. Rich is perhaps the old- 
est and most widely known of them. He is a hale old man 
of eighty years, and though removed recently from the woods 
and a member of the school committee of the town in which 
he lives, he retains all his old love of a forest life. He has 
a comfortable and happy home and a family of grown up 
children, all well educated and occupying honorable and 
prominent positions. The life of this man is but an illustra- 


tion of what the livesof many younger men who are now 


employed as guides will be, especially if they shun the temp- 































tations to dissipation presented to them by too many of the 
parties whom they accompany. 
would claim for many of the guides—who does not?—that 
—— men in every quality that goes to make up a man. 


I admit all Mr. Wells 


e same writer ee indignation at the sentence he 
quotes from the Maine Game Commissioners’ report : ‘“Every 

penny expended by our visitors is upon themselves in pure 

selfishness, and in the indulgence of a license they would not 

care to exhibit elsewhere.” The words of the Commission- 

ers but portray the truth. The actions of too many in the 
years past have given ample provocation for the expression 

of the Commissioners. hen legislators of high rank, col- 

lege professors, principals of schools, and professional men 
of every grade, not excepting the clergy, break the laws of 
a commonwealth at their caprice, it is time that they were 
reminded of it. 

It is yet to be shown in what way the addition of the month 
of September to the open season will benefit any class of 
men. The business man who wishes to indulge in deer 
shooting can do so in October as well as in September. As 
far as any good to the guides from such a change is con- 
cerned, or of any more money being turned into the State, 
it would be just the reverse. Under the present law the sea- 
son is longer; for many, after the September fishing, stay 
into October for the sake of the hunting. Make September 
an open month for shooting deer and it is easy to see that 
the season would be shortened which gives the guides em- 
. On the other hand, every license that is given 
adds one to the list of dangers that are already too great for 
a variety of game that hold at present too short a lease of 
life. I can but state again what I have before stated in 
these columns: it is greater protection that is needed and not 
greater license to destroy. 

From a personal acquaintance with many of the members 
of the present Legislature, I have no doubt but that. the acts 
of that body will be governed by reason, and that all classes 
will have a fair and impartial hearing. The best good of the 
public as a whole will, of course, receive the preference in 
these matters. If it should happen that the interests of a few, 
whether such interests are fancied or real, are at variance 
with all others, then such interests must of a necessity be 
sacrificed. Nortnu Briveron. 


A SHY AT A BUFFALO. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Among the many remarkable shots recorded in the col- 
umns of ForEst AND STREAM, I would like to record one 
of the most singular occurrences, whereby three very san- 
guine hunters were terribly disappointed. A few years ago 
a party of three determined upon a buffalo hunt on the 
plains, north of the Arkansas River, on what is known as 
the White Woman. Our base of supplies was to be Lakin, 
Kansas, about eighteen miles from the Colorado line, on the 
A. P.and Santa Fe Railroad. We secured a noted [guide 
and two teams to transport our camp equipage, and the 
necessary rations for a week’s outing. The weather was of 
that peculiar hazy, sunless days that proclaim approaching 
storm in the States, but for our latitude could not be taken 
to mean anything during these first days of November. Our 
first night out was rather pleasant, except as day came on 
we were decidedly chilled, but as we had _ brought 
with us a few old barrel staves and pieces of pine 
boxes, we managed to warm up and make some 
coffee, which put us all into good humor. About noon 
of the second day the wind commenced to blow a perfect 
tornado, and when we arrived at White Woman we con- 
cluded to go into camp and wait for the storm to blow over. 
During the afternoon, the wind having ceased somewhat, 
we pulled out down stream ‘about fifteen miles and put up 
our tent in a low piece of ground sheltered somewhat by a 
sandhill. The night was fearfully cold, and Dr. P. and 
myself got up and tried to keep warm by pulling up and 
burning some coarse marsh grass, as all our fuel was 
exhausted, and no buffalo chips were to be had. The next 
day dawned with the appearance of milder weather. We 
soon had our coffee, and after being assured by our guide 
that we were right in the buffalo range, we all chereed up, 
and soon pulled out in search of game. 

After traveling about three or four miles our driver dis- 
covered a herd of wild horses off to our right, and notwith- 
standing the distance between our party and the herd of 
horses could not have been less than five miles, the herd be- 
gan to show uneasiness and soon moved off to our rear at a 
good speed. In peering over the plains one of the party 
espied some black object ahead of the teams, and not to ex- 
ceed six hundred yards distant. Our guide mounted the 
seat and soon jumped down as though he was shot, and in a 
loud whisper said, ‘‘Buffalo, boys.” The rifles were 
soon out, and the guide forming us in line, all abreast, 
told us that we must walk straight forward until within 
shooting distance, when we must all be ready at the word 
“Fire,” to give them a volley. We had no sooner reached 
the top of the rise than away scampered the buffalo, six in 
number, all old bulls, and I thought that I never saw such 
fleet-footed animals in my life; and before we got back to 
our teams, it seemed as though these old bulls were at least 
twenty miles off and still going for all that wasup. ‘‘Well,” 
says we, ‘‘What next?” ‘‘Follow right on,” said the guide, 
“and they'll soon get tired and let us get up with them.” 
So we followed on, all day, nostcpping, no eating, the wind 
blowing a regular Arctic winter, and the sky completely 
overcast with dark clouds. About 4 o’clock the herd began 
to stop at short intervals and turn and look after us. Finally 
we suggested to the guide that, as the distance could not ex- 
ceed four hundred yards, and as we were all armed with 
heavy guns, we could do no better than give them a shot 
anyway. So we got in line again and had the teams wait 
until we would try a shot. One old fellow was standing 
broadside; we elevated our sights and at the word fire let 
drive, and of all the kicking up you ever saw, that old bull 
did it. It seemed to me that he had the regular broncho 
straddle, and as to running, far outstripped his companions. 
This caused the herd to separate, and one wounded one, 
with one other, started in a circle back the way we had 
come. The remainder of the herd started for the setting 
sun. This excitement warmed up our blood, and while 
standing watching the fast receeding game, our guide called 
out, ‘‘Look, boys, to your left.” Turning we saw a buffalo 
calf about a mile off coming up the swale. ‘‘Now, boys,” 
said the guide, ‘‘go out about three hundred yards and lie 
flat down and wait, and that calf will come right up to you.’ 
We did as ordered, and sure enough Mr. Calf came right on 
to within fifty or sixty yards. Dr. P. says, ‘‘It’s a pity to 
shoot that calf.” Mr. ik said that he had come out to kill 
buffalo, and he was going to shoot. ‘‘Hold on,” says Dr. P., 
‘if you shoot we will all shoot.” So I was to give the 
word, and at the word ‘‘three” bang went all three guns 
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The calf raised its tail gently over its back and turned off 
at right angles without ae ae Dr. P. jumped to 
his feet, and by the time that the calf had got fairly under 
way a shot from Dr. P.’s .50-caliber rifle broke its neck. 

e cannot account to this day how it came that we all 
three missed that calf the first volley. OCCIDENT. 


SEDALIA, Jan. 6. 


CAMP TENTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

Quite an interest is now being shown in camp building. 
A great deal of ingenuity was exhibited by the soldiers of 
the late war, and many of them could furnish the campers- 
out of to-day with points and details of different camps 
occupied by them. During the active operations of both the 
Nortaoern and Southern armies the soldiers seldom occupied 
a canvas tent. 4 

I have built the camp described by ‘‘Nessmuk,” and, 
like him, had a snake for a bed-fellow. One crawled 
across my hand, but I had not the nerve to lie still, and 
retreated in bad order. His camp is first-class. One camp 
occupied by my messmate and self was built of chestnut 
bark. In spring the bark peels off like sheets of leather. A 
very convenient, roomy camp was built by us whenever we 
were long enough at rest, by using the two parts of a shelter 
tent for the roof and using burlap for ends and sides, form- 
ing a wall tent. The shelter tent is a piece of heavy drilling 
about seven feet square. When no burlap was to be had we 
wove sides and ends of evergreen boughs. 

The camp was about seven feet long by ten feet wide. On 
each side was built a cot by driving two crotched sticks at 
the head and two at the foot of each cot, and resting four 
sides of the cot poles in the crotches. Across these we 
placed barrel staves. They curve just enough te make an 
easy bed, and serve well to use as a seat. ‘The room beneath 
can be utilized for dunnage room. The space between the 
cots is enough to stand and move about in, and being in the 
highest part, affords ample room to stand erect. When a bar- 
rel could not pe obtained we made the berths of small poles. 

The weight of the shelter tent is so small that it is easily 
carried, and in case one does not wish to build a camp, fur- 
nishes, with the rubber blanket, enough to roll up in beside 
the fire. 

When in winter quarters we built log houses the size of a 
wedge tent, about seven feet square, and fastened the tent 
to it for a roof. The winter tents were of duck, and, in fact, 
the regular wedge tent of to-day. A shelter tent was not 
strong enough for a winter roof. HocKomocx. 


CALIFORNIA WILDFOWL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of November 13, ‘‘Alki,” of Seattle, W. 
T., bas an interesting letter concerning the black brant 
(of which I wrote a description which was published in 
Forest AND STREAM of Oct. 16), and in which ‘Alki’ 
excuses himself for correcting an assertion of mine, viz.: 
“The black brant isfound from October to May solely in 
San Dicgo Bay.” 

My letter was written more with the desire that it would 
awaken just such a man as “Alki,” and that the many read- 
ers of your valuable journal} would be enlightened upon 
a point which I am glad I have at last found some light 
myself. 

it has been a sorely discussed question here for many 
years as to the feeding grounds of our favorite bird, and 
while I, for one, have searched far and near in our Pacific 
Coast journals for some information relating to them, I was 
always disappointed. Never a word concerning the black 
brant could T'tind. ° 

It was with delight that I read ‘‘Alki’s” letter, and this 
morning I took FoREsT AND STREAM of Nov. 13 down town 
and showed it to its many friends, who are always on the 
alert for anything new. And many were the comments 
on the subject, and I want to express my thanks to ‘‘Alki” 
for settling a point long disputed among our local sports- 
men. 

While it once congratulating “Alki” upon having the 
amount of game he claims at home, I am in the same box 
with himself. I don’t want him to monopolize all the hunt- 
ing in Washington Territory and Oregon, for 1 am an old 
“‘webfoot” myself, have dug ‘‘razor clams,” lived on ‘‘olallies” 
and ‘‘camas” root, and can ‘‘cumtux chinook waw-waw” 
along with the best of them. In other words, ‘I’ve been 
thar,” and while I agree with ‘‘Alki” that he has one of the 
finest countries under the sun to hunt and fish in, he must 
not throw ‘‘semi-tropical California” in the shade. ‘‘Alki” 
claims that outside of the vicinity of Puget Sound in winter, 
the snow goose, or lesser snow goose or Ross’s goose (which- 
ever he means) is quite rare. Both the snow goose and lesser 
snow goose and Ross’s goose are quite common here, much 
more so than any other goose we have, and they are so 
plentiful and easy to procure that they command lesser 
prices in the market than any other. 

Our most common ducks are shovellers or broadbills, all 
the varieties of teal, widgeon or baldpate, gadwall, pintail, 
blackjacks, with a sprinkling of redheads, canvas-backs and 
mallard. About a montb ago | killed a fulvous tree duck, 
the first I ever saw, and we had quite a discussion until we 
hunted up Dr. Coues’s book and located our bird. That 
beautiful duck, the summer or wood duck, is occasionally 
killed here. 

Our family of Fuliguline, or sea ducks, is varied. Almost 
every variety is common here, and many are the discussions 
as to the different names of different birds we have. Of the 
family of Rallide we have the clapper rail, Virginia rail, 
black rail and corn crake. Of the sub-family of Gallinuline 
we have killed ene specimen of the Florida gallinule. 

The surf duck or sea coot is so common here as to be a 
nuisance, and any one sailing on the bay is kept continually 
wondering what makes the peculiar drumming sound that 
the coot makes when taking flight from the surface of the 
water. The little ruddy duck puzzled us all for quite a 
while, but we finally located him, and as we formerly knew 
him by the name of “‘hard head,’’ ‘‘stinker,” etc., the change 
of names is quite agreeable. 

Five trumpeter swans have been killed here in the past five 
years, of which I secured one.” They are a very rare bird, 
and it seems strange that so beautiful a bird, the most beau- 
tiful of all waterfowl, should be so worthless for the table. 

The trumpeters seem to be the only variety of swan here, 
at least, that is the only variety I have ever heard of in this 
vicinity. 

Can any California reader of Forest AND STREAM name 
any variety of ducks common to our State that I have over- 
looked? I forgot to include in my description of our water- 















fowl] several varieties of geese, among which the American 
white-fronted goose, and the Canada goose and Hutchins’s 
goose, the last rather scarce. 
We also havea few Wilson’s snipe, or ‘English Jack 
— as many of the boys erroneously call them. 
he family of plover is large, and so numerous I shall not 
attempt to describe them. Next? A. B. PEARSON. 


San Draco, Cal., Nov. 21, 1884. 


FROM THE FAR NORTHWEST. 


= is with much pleasure that I read the letters written to 
your valuable and eagerly looked for journal. A man 
who sees and recognizes the glorious beauty of the handi- 
work of the Creator, who picks up a leaf or a pebble, who 
stoops over a ~ blossom to admire its wondrous beauty 
and perfection, who loves the woods and all their sweet per- 
fumes, who feels a sense of rest when listening to the melody 
of running waters, who loves to feel the spray dash against 
his face; sucha one I am sure is always welcomed by the 
choice spirits who form the circle around the fire of the 
Forest AND STREAM. From all quarters of the Union 
they come, and even from across the water, but almost 
always are they found to bear the stamp of the true gentle- 
man. 
How I would like to grasp some of these dear fellows by 
the hand, look into their faces, and I am afraid I could not 
rest easy until I had examined their whole outfit—guns, 


dogs, shooting rig, all. There is some subtle charm for me 


in the sight of an old brown shooting coat; I wonder if there 
are others who have the same feeling. 5 
I write you from the northwest corner of Uncle Sam’s 


domain, on the banks of the mighty Columbia, within sound 


of the roar of the surf as it breaks over the bar at its mouth. 
I have my gun, a boat, a dog, and at present, as my busi- 


ness duties are light, almost every day finds me taking a 
pull on the river, or a run in the woods. If at home, ten to 


one [ am skimming the cream from the pages of ForEsT 
AND STREAM. 
Small game is not very plentiful in this immediate vicinity, 


but by going into the interior a few miles and following up 
the small rivers, wildfow] of all kinds are found. Elk and 


bear have been found within a short distance of this place. 


During the months of June and July the latter come down 


to the water attracted by the enticing odor of salmon heads. 


I set a trap of logs for bear the past season and caught one 
successfully, but as I had to cross a strip of water and then 
climb a steep bluff in order to reach the trap, I neglected to 
visit it regularly. I-went up to it one morning after an in- 
terval of about thirty-six hours, and found to my chagrin 
that a black bear had been fairly caught, but had gnawed, 
The trap was a 
pen made of logs of about eight inches in diameter, notched 
at the end and Jaid closely together, the top of course 
being also inclosed and weighted. A sliding door of two 
inch plank held up by a cord running up over and back to 
a sliding spindle of about one inch in diameter, said spindle 


clawed and torn his way out and escaped 


running through a hole to the inside, and had fastened to it 
securely a large piece of raw beef. The logs, however, 


hair. 


At another time 1 had a shot at one not more than fifty 
yards distant. Most of your readers would think that you 
could hit a bear at fifty yards, wouldn’t you? Well, I am 


inclined to think that I did touch him, but not to hold him. 


But talk of bruin being clumsy and slow! He gave one 
turn as though on a pivot, struck his forelegs out like a 
greyhound in full leap, and like a flash disappeared in the 


forest. 


It is growing late, my blankets look inviting, so to all 


good night. Tam 0’ SHANTER. 


Dec, 2, 1884. 


SOME REMARKABLE SHOTS. 


Kditor Forest and Stream: 


The many accounts of ‘‘Remarkable Shots” as recounted 
by your contributors, remind me of a most unusual shot 
made by me some fifteen years ago, when on an autumn’s 


afternoon, in company with another boy, I was out with my 
muzzleloading rifle after squirrels. My dog treed one up a 
good-sized pine tree, and seeing the squirrel on a limb, I 
fired off-hand, when, to our surprise, the animal began a 
series of antics which, to say the least, amused us. It 
seemed to be uvhurt and anxious to escape, yet unable to 
get away from the spot, though springing clear of the limb. 
At last we saw that the squirrel was fast to the limb, and 
my friend being a ‘‘climber,” immediately ‘‘ran out’’ of his 
shoes and stockings, and, cat-like, went up to investigate. 
Upon reaching the spot he found the squirrel perfectly 
lively, but as secure as though he had been shot through 
the head, for the bullet had split the limb and carried the 
tail through, thus fastening the game after the fashion of 
the Virginia negro in securing opossums, viz., ‘‘putting his 
tail in a stick.” 1 had not seen the boy who was with me 
at the time for several years until last summer, when I met 
him at the seaside, and his first question was to know if I 
remembered that squirrel which was ‘‘shot at and secured 
without being hit.” A. F. R. 
BELviperE, N. Y. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following not so remarkable as to be incredible: I 
was in the inner bay at Nantucket, Mass.. which runs up in 
the direction of Great Head Light, sailing with a party in a 
small yacht. Rounding a point I saw, about two hundred 
yards away, a pair of shell ducks. I saw by the course we 
were taking that soon the two heads would come into line, 
and raising my rifle to my shoulder, I waited for that 
moment, while my companions, one with a glass to his eyes, 
watched. I fired and brought down both with a center 
through the heads. Our skippes went wild over it and 
nearly ran his craft aground in his anxiety to prove the shot 
by conning te birds. B. G. W. 

Boston, Ss. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

Last winter 1 was out hunting with afriend. We were 
walking one on each side of a hedge, and as we approached 
the terminus, I, looking ahead, saw a rabbit start from the 
hedge. I covered him and shot, but just as I pulled trigger 
two more rabbits started, and the consequence was three, 
instead of one rabbit, came to a sudden death. I have also 
at two different times killed two jack snipe at one shot, they 
ng and crossing just in time to meet the charge from 

n as I fired. 

Game is not so plenty in this section as it has been hereto- 


were somewhat spongy and soft from the winter rains, the 
trap having been built a season or two previous. The only 
souvenir that he deigned to leave was a tuft of long black 


fore; quail very scarce, and have had to succumt to_ the 
cold weather in large numbers. B. 
Tuscoxa, Ill. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If Thad time I would tell you how I killed over one hundred 
crows in one clatter. The most remarkable shot I ever made 
was when I missed a snipe and killed another that happened 
to be in line over sixty yards away. The nicest double shot 
lever got was a duck with right and a pigeon — 


barrel in month of September. 
La Crosse, Wis, | 


A REMAKABLE COINCIDENCE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was sitting atthe famous sycamore crossing, West Vir- 
yinia, with two others in November, and had just killed a 
our-pronged buck with a rifle, when a much larger one 

came in over a hundred yards below us. My first shot went 
through behindthe shoulder and struck the smooth water 100 
ards below. The deer sprang into deep water, and I again 
red at his neck. At the crack of the rifle he turned over 
and floated down the river—dead. Upon examination there 
was found a hole through the body in a vital place and 
also in the nec k at the identical spot I had aimed at, but the 
ball was cut out and found to be from some still-hunter’s 
rifle, lodged against the skin on the opposite side of eutry, 
where it had been several days,and the wound was begin ning 
to heal. This was considered a remarkable coincidence by 
the old hunters present. H. 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


MAINE WOODCOCK. 


N Maine woodcock put in an appearance with the robins in 
March, occasionally during the latter part of February. 

Sometimes first learn of them by being found dead under 
telegraph wires. Two years since a woodcock was caught 
in June by hand and brought to town, with one wing 
reversed, pointed forward. ad been broken, perhaps as 
above, and the wing bone was firmly knitted together in the 
reversed position. Could not fly forward, only roundabout. 

Woodcock appeared as usual in numbers. Were noticed 
all through the summer, and throve well. This is usually 
the case, unless the season is too dry, and then they 
disappear, as in the moulting season, from their feeding 
grounds, to the wonder of young hunters, and then annually, 
‘‘where are the woodcock?” Moist lands pick them up in 
dry times, but in the moulting season they must be looked 
for in the woods and under the pines and spruces. 

Our legal shooting season commences in September. The 
past season having been fair for the birds, there were some 
shot, but not large bags during the month. Many gunners 
appreciate good birds, as well as good sport, and wait for 
October. One gunner, three miles from Cortland, bagged 
eighty-five woodcock, besides fifteen grouse, for the Boston 
market, where they are sent underground. One can not 
distinguish by taste a poor woodcock from a poor robin or 
yellow-hammer. No other woodcocker about here shot so 
many. fo not think that our gunners averaged over two to 
a man a day for the month. Our woodcock are in good 
condition in October, and the shooting for birds in good 
condition is only from first of October to first of November, 
when they leave for better feed further south. Remain in 
Southern New England during November. Scattering ones 
are usually found here throughout November. Ten years 
since one was shot December 25. Woodcock are moving in 
their migrations as early as Oct. 10, when snipe begin to 
come. But the principai migration is gencrally during the 
last week of October. Owing to the dry weather during 
the latter part of September, woodcock were scare in early 
October. Not through moulting and scattered. 

Four gunners from Boston, who annually locate in 
Readfield for a few weeks and scour the adjoining towns, 
could not supply their own table and postponed further 
efforts for two weeks, preferring in the mean time to try 
landlocked salmon on Grand Lake streams, 

The last and principal flight of woodcock, the plump, 
small male birds, occurred on October 30 (rather during the 
night of the 29th) and a few bags of fifteen and sixteen were 
made by sportsmen who were willing to brave unpropitious 
weather on the 30th. The last flight of 1883 occurred also 
on the night of October 29. Twenty years since we had but 
a very few who affected woodcocking. Now there are 
forty in Cortland, and as many more throughout Cumber- 
land county. I have a record of 1,100 woodcock shot in 
Cumberland county in 1869, 500 of them by two market 
gunners, good fellows and good shots. They resided in 
Saccarappa, a village in Westbrook, five miles from Cortland. 
The shooting season then was from July 1, allowing four 
months. Most of the birds were miserably poor, but brought 
a good price in Boston. Their covers were mostly in Gorham 
and Standish, probably the best of any two towns in Maine. 
Cumberland county is perhaps superior to any other in 
Maine for the number of woodcock, and it is severely 
hunted. Two thousand woodcock could have been shot in 
Cumberland county twenty years since by our present 
number of gunners, and with their zeal and persistence. 
But for the past five years 500 will cover the number brought 
to hag. 

Hardly a day but every cover in the county is gone over 
by one or more hunters. No wonder game isscarce. The 
birds are too closely hunted to afford even a chance for 
existence, much less for increase. Grouse were compara- 
tively plentiful. Woodcockers would bring in one grouse to 
four or five woodcocks. Three years since, from the yet 
unknown cause—parasites, snow or foxes—grouse were 
nearly extinguished in this section, as well as in some other 
arts of the State, especially the Rangeley and Moosehead 

ke sections. For the past two years they are largely on 
the increase, but we have not such shooting as your iow 
Hampshire and Vermont correspondents report. 

I do not like to close without expressing the gratification 
of your Maine reader for your commendation of our game 
laws. We intend to protect our game and fish for the 
equal interest of our own people and of those who enjoy it in 
common with us, and we claim and take no privilege that 
we do not grant to others. Our worthy commissioners 
Messrs. Stillwell and Stanley thoroughly understand their 
business and are in earnest in season and out of season to 
protect our interests. 

Col. George, of Concord, four years since, estimated that 
the amount expended for travel by people of the United 
States to New England, principally to New Hampshire and 
Maine, to pleasure resorts and for fish and game amounts to 
$5,000,000 annually. It is estimated that Maine’s share is 
$2,000,000. We are not unmindful of this benefit, the 
money value of our wild treasures. During the winter of 
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1882-88, 1.500 carcasses of deer were shipped to Boston 
from Maine, principally from the Machias section. Mr. 
Stillwell notified Supt. Tucker, of the Maine Central Rail- 
road, of this fact, and he at once issued orders to stop all 
illegal transportation. It was stopped. The superintendent 
eae the damage to railroad travel by the destruction 
of fish and game by wholesale out of season. 

Our commissioners have just seized a lot of black ducks 
which had been netted. The heads and necks had been 
s uniformally, with holes to represent shot holes. 

o holes in the body. The crops contained fresh corn. 
The commissioners have had most trouble with men of 
means from Massachusetts, principally Boston, who have no 
regard for the laws of God or man, and care not for expense, 
provided they can shoot a few deer or caribou, but especially 
moose. One such citizen, a few weeks since, shot four 
moose, entitled to but one. The detectives were after him, 
and he departed hastily with neither head nor horns. The 
commissioners hold the trophies and hope to know when 
the gentleman sportsman comes into the State again. The 


Indian murder at Moosehead was by one of this party’s 
guides. AUSTIN. 


INDIANA NOTES. 


' Pos quail season in this State closed Dec. 20, with plenty 
of birds left. We have had some snow and very cold 
weather, but not enough to diminish the 7. Under 
favorable conditions next year’s crop of quail will be the 
largest known for six years. 
artial albinoism is becoming quite common among the 
— sparrows in this city. 

While quail hunting, Oct. 28, I saw violets in bloom, ard 
on Dec. 9, after the earth had been frozen and covered with 
snow for a week, I killed a small snake in a meadow. 

A friend, whose word cannot be doubted, informs me that 
several times during the summer he saw a nest containing 
twenty-seven quail eggs, and that all were hatched. 

HOosiEr. 





INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 31. 


THE GAME DEALERS. 


ri -— was a meeting of game dealers in this city last 

Thursday at the New York Mercantile Exchange, No. 
186 Reade street. Among the firms represented were M. 
Travis & Co., C. Mahr & Co., Phillips, Henry & Co., Drohan 
& Powell, Gilman & Co., French & Co., Shimer & Laing, 
H. Dowin & Co., H. Josephy, A. & M. Robbins, Knapp & 
Van Nostrand, Chamberlain, Hartman & Co., Thurston & 
Moore, R. B. Poucher, Henry Combe’s Sons and N. Dur- 
ham. A temporary organization was formed by the election 
of N. R. French as chairman, and Theodore P..Gilman, sec- 
retary. Mr. French said: 

Twenty-five years ago, when I was in business in Barclay street, 
game dealers found that doing business within the law was almost as 
hazardous (for it was almost impossible to make money) as doing it 
in defiance of the law. Combined effort enabled us to have the law 
modified. In some respects the game laws of the State are all right. 
In otbers they are unjust and absurd. The killing of venison is 
allowed in August and September, when nobovty wants it, when it 
can’t well be brought to market and when much of what is killed is 
allowed to rot in the woods. After Dec. 1 derr cannot be shot and 
after Jan. 1 venison can’t be sold—just when it is wanted. The same 
may be saidof quail. Th» sale cf quail is prohibited after Jan. 31. 
The supply may be greater thanthe demand. There may be thous- 
ands of dozens in the market on Jan. 31. What is to become of them? 
According to law, they must be destroyed in some manner. Accori- 
ing to the law, if a man buys a dozen - iil on Jan. 31, he must cook 
them and eat them on the same day. If he keeps six of them for din- 
ner on the next dy, ne is liable to be fined $6 and imprisoned for six 
days. Now this can’t be right. Lam in favor of protecting our game, 
This association desices to work in harmony with those who have 
laboredto protect our game. It is more to our interests than to the 
interest of sportsmen that game should be protected. Th» food ques- 
tion 1s far more serious than the question of sport, and all we wautis 
proteciion for ourselves as well as real protection for our game. 

Mr. Durham said that the game laws of the State were 
made ‘‘for the pleasure of dudes who spend their vacation in 
the Adirondacks in Angust, and shoot does with uaders full 
of milk and fawns running by their sides.” A number of 
others spoke of ‘‘the urgent necessity that exists for amend- 
ing the game laws.” Several expressed the opinion that not only 
would all the game dealers of the city join the organization, 
bu: that hotel and restaurant keepers would also be glad to 
join nands in the movement. 

N. R French, Jacob Shaffer, John Drohan, J. V. Inglee 
and N. Durham were appointed a committee to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws. They were instructed to inform all 
game dealers and others whose interests were identical of the 
action taken. 

It is not the intention of the Game Dealers’ Association to 
limit membership in it to the city. Mr. Shaffer and others 
thought that it would be better to extend the association 
throughout the Union. This idea gained ground quickly 
and will be put in operation without much loss of time. The 
membership fee will probably be $10. 

The game dealers of the Mercantile Exchange met yester- 
day to the number of about fifty, at the rooms of the Ex- 
change, for the purpose of further completing the arrange- 
ments for the formation of an American Association for the 
Protection of Game, Game Dealers and Consumers. Every- 
thing was cut and dried in advance of the meeting, and after 
the reading of the minutes a list of half a dozen or more 
vice-presidents were read and accepted. Mr. N. R. French, 
the chairman, read an address defending the aims and objects 
of the embryo association, and charging that the present 
laws were for the ostensible protection of game at the expense 
of the legitimate dealers in the same, the result being that 
the State of New York suffers for the profit of surrounding 
States. Deer, he claimed, was legally killed when it was 
not wanted and while the does were in milk, whilein Janu- 
ary, when the meat was yet good and no reason of a breeding 
sort to be alleged. Under pretense of protecting prairie 
chickens which did not exist as a game bird in the State of 
New York, a law was passed making game dealers felons. 
The possession of quail even from Egypt was regarded as a 
menace aguinst the birds yet remaining in this State. The 
way of administering the law is almost as erratic as the law 
itself, and after a long lapse of time there was a sudden show 
of energy. Mr. French instanced the quail-eating feat of 
last season, when quail was eaten publicly out of season, and 
yet a search warrant found in February a number of barrels 
of quail, and for them a judgment of $63,500 at first 
sought, though it was at a later date reduced to $5,000, and 
so secured. In one case there was an open violation, while 
in the other, a consignee having no ownership in the bird, 
was brought into court and severely punished. 

Secretary Gilman read a draft of a constitution providing 
a corps of officers and an annual meeting each January, with 
initiation fee of $10, and yearly fee of $5. This was adopted 
and @ nominating committee made up of Messrs. Powers, Mc- 
Dougall and Okie to name permanent officers, The follow, 











































One who has lived two or three years on these treeless 

rairies can readily believe that they enjoyed camping out 
in the heavy timber where the good shelter and abundance 
of fuel enabled them to keep comfortable despite the extreme 
cold. The stories they tell and their descriptions of the 
country they traversed make a person feel like undertaking 
the same trip earlier in the season.” 


ing were reported and made permanent officers for the cur- 
rent year: President, N. R. French; Vice-President, John 
Drohan; Secretary, Thos. P. Gilman; Treasurer, W. J. 
Phillip. Executive Committee, J. V. In lee, Jas. B Laing, 
G. Higley, N. Durham, John Elsey. Judy & Co. of St. 
Louis wrote advocating the enactment of a national game 
law, and a similar letter was read from Boston. 





THe AMERICAN ForEsTRY CoNGRESS has undertaken to 
issue a bi-monthly. bulletin. The first regular number con- 
tains a full account of the annual meeting of the Association 
and other forestry matters, a statistical paper by Dr. Hough, 
on the lumber interests of the State of New York. Thesub- 
soupes price has been fixed at $1 per vear. The secretary 
is Mr. B. E. Fernow, 18 Burling Slip, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


i bee West Jersey Game Protective Society held its annual 
meeting last week at Gloucester City, N. J. The report 
of the treasurer shows that expenditures have been made 
during the past year amounting to $1,034, and that there is 
in the treasury the snug amount of $1,399.60. The game 
cemmittee appointed for the ensuing year is composed of F. 
Klenitz, Esq., and Messrs. W. Weber and Chas. Foster. 
$1,000 will be expended this year for the purchase of quail, 
to be liberated in the spring in Camden, Gloucester, Cum- 
berland, Salem, Atlantic and Cape May counties, which are 
the districts over which the society has jurisdiction. 

It was decided at this meeting to offer and pay a reward 
of fifty cents for every hawk killed in either of the above 
named counties. The report of game detectives Ore and 
Platt was a very a one, and showed that durin 
the months of September and October (the rail and reedbir 
season) they had overhauled two hundred boats, and arrested 
five persons for shooting without a license. Nearly twelve 
hundred snoods had been destroyed, and several pheasant ee ee Te 
fences torn down. They reported that the woods near| CanroLina GAME ABUNDANT.—Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 5. 
Clayton, Glassboro, Malaga and Franklinville had been the | —Our country is filled with quail, turkey and other game.— 
field of work of numerous poachers, which had given them | W. D. McApoo. 
much trouble. A resolution was passed dispensing with the 
special officers after the 17th of January. 

Game was reported very plentiful still in the six named 
counties of New Jersey, and much will be left over for 
breeding purposes. Altogether, the West Jersey Game Pro- 
tective Society is ina most flourishing coudition, and the 
organization is keeping up its reputation as that of a live 
association for protection of game. 

The flats at Havre de Grace, Md., are covered with 
stranded ice which has come from the Susquehanna River 
since the break up of the gorge up the stream, and conse- 
quently duck shooting is not inviting there. Fowl are scarce 
in our Delaware River, and local gunners have about quit 
until March. 

Your correspondent learned during a late trip to Baltimore 
that many point shooteis are discarding the old-fashioned 
blinds of brush and are adopting a box built much after the 
model of a battery blind. These boxes are moored within 
the distance from land prescribed by law, the shooter being 
taken to them by boat and the decoys put out. It is said to 
be but little less destructive to the fowl] than the ordinary 
sinkbox, and is but ‘‘the beating of the devil round the 
stump” in waters where the sinkbox is not allowed by law. 

It really looks as if we were to have an open winter. 
Here it is almost the middle of the season, and uo snow of 
any account: has thus far fallen. Let us hope it may con- 
tinue so. Homo. 


Eaaux’s Nest, Stamford, N. Y.—The gun club of Stam- 
ford, N. Y., have purchased a fine consignment of live quail, 
which they will let loose early in March preparatory to 
stocking our section with the same. Ruffed grouse have 
been fairly plenty in the season; woodcock and snipe few 
and far between. —NED BUNTLINE. 


RIFLE ON Rassits.—I shot a rabbit, 100 yards, with my 
Stevens (.22-caliber) off-hand, short cartridge; killed him 
deader than a door nail. Who saysa.22 won’t shoot or 
kill?—C. A. J. (Richmond, Ind.). 





VERMONT.—It is reported that a deer was recently killed 
on Sutton Mountain, near Richford. 


Sea and River ishing. 


TROUT BROOKS. 


LIVE in one of the earliest settled parts of Pennsylvania, 
and the work of the enterprising farmer has long since 
drivea away all native trout. Therefore, when a neighbor 
told me a few seasons ago that there were trout in a certain 
brook near his place, I received the information courteously, 
but with entire skepticism. I knew that trout had been 
introduced into another brook, flowing into the same stream, 
as did the brook now in question, and I supposed some 
ancient remnant of those fish had been caught there. But 
again the report of fish in the stream came from two other 
quarters. Still 1 was incredulous. At last my neighbor 
sent further word that some one had just caught four trout. 
This roused me. It certainly meant business. Before many 
days I was on the bank of the stream, and my lively worm 
was floating down the rippling current, into the deep holes 
and under the overhanging banks. My informants bad been 
correct. Trout were here without doubt, for [ allured four 
of them from their hiding-places. My delight was un- 
bounded. Here were trout within a mile of my house, and 
I had nev2r caught more than a dozen before in my life. 
Another visit was made a few days later and seven were 
secured. Tbey ranged from seven to nine inches in length. 
The first lot were all caught near the mouth of the stream. 
The second catch were mostly made further up. Other 
visits followed, and altogether about sixty fish were caught. 
The largest was eleven and threequarter inches in length, 
and few were under seven inches. 
‘The seasou was a very short one, for the grass completely 














New JeRSEY.—At a meeting of the Passaic County Fish 
and Game Protective Association, at Paterson, last week, 
the draft of a new game bill was presented, no change being 
made in the periods of time in which game can be shot and 
fish caught, but giving jurisdiction in all cases to justices of 
the peace, poice magistrates or justices, recordersand judges 
of district courts; the penalty provided for violations of the 
law is a fine of $25 for each and every offnse. As the law 
stands now it is impossible to tell whether the proper pro- 
cedure would be by indictments—which are hard to secure 


—or before some justice of the peace. It is expected that 
the Legislature will pass this bill, as it only provides for 
scme manner of enforcing already existing laws. Another 


bill submitted was for the preservation of song and insect- 


iverous birds. It has been discovered that the State law 
which ouce protected song and insectivorous birds had been 
repealed and that there was actuylly no protection whatever 
for song birds in this State, although prosecutions have re- 
sulted in conviction under this law. The bill imposes a fine 
of $10 for every bird caught or killed and every nest robbed 


or eggs stolen or offered for sale or bird or eggs had in pos- 
session. A third bill was to protect pike, pickerel and percb. 


The bill prohibits the capture of these fish during the months 


of March, April and May, the three principal spawning 


months. This will allow a continuance of winter fishing 


through the ive, of which a number of persons are very 
fond. The Association has been promised the hearty co- 


operation of similar organizations and of sportsmen in other 


parts of the State in its efforts to have the laws properly pre- 
pared and then enforced. Considerable quantities of game 
are still offered for sale in the Paterson markets. The Asso- 


ciation resolved to notify the dealers that they are violating 


the law, and that they will be prosecuted unless they dis- 
pose of their stock at once. Now that the season for shoot- 
ing quail has passed it is time to purchase birds for stocking. 
As the treasury of the Association was rather run down— 
there being only about $30 left—and as this might be called 
for at any moment in looking after offenders, it was resolved 
that an independent subscription list be started. This was 
at once done and in five minutes about fifty dollars had been 
secured. This list will be passed around among the sports- 
men of the county and the birds purchased will be released 
in time for their breeding season. If shooting is not good 
in Passaic county next season it will not be the fault of the 
Passaic County fish and Game Protective Association. 


In TuE Curtuy Nortawest.—A private letter from Mr, 
J. L. Rooney, of Spink county, Dakota, says: ‘‘I have just 
returned from a hunting trip on the Missouri River, where 
we found the weather too cold for sport. We c: mped ina 
tent, while the thermometer ranged from thitty-seven to 
forty degrees below zero. We rode in a wagon over five- 
hundred miles through an open, treeless country where there 
were no settlers, and did very little shooting.” A slip from 
a local paper says: ‘‘Messrs. Mariner, Miller, Rooney and 
Hoellein returned Monday morning from their Missouri 
River hunting expedition. The party was laden with the 
spoils of the chase, said spoils consisting for the most part 
of frozen noses and experience. But despite the unfavorable 
weather the hunters each and all assert that they enjoyed 
the trip. They struck the Big Muddy nearly directly west 
of here and followed the course of the stream as nearly as 
practicsble, almost to the north line of Campbell county. 
In the latter county they found extensive river flats heavily 
timbered and well stocked with game. Here they saw 
several deer and any quantity of deer tracks, but did not 
succeed in capturing anything larger than rabbits and grouse, 









overgrew the water before hot weather fairly began. 

The next fishing season was awaited w:th much interest, 
as I was anxious to see whether the supply would be muin- 
tained. When the time cume around again I was soov on 
the ground, but the numbers were much reduced. I only 
took about twenty altogether. The next season produced 
about a similar pumber, though the size kept up to the 
previous average. During this coming spring I prupose to 
let the stream entirely alone, lest the stock may become 
altogether exhausted. I did pot confine myself to this 
stream. All the others in the neighborhood were carefully 
fished, but in none were trout found. 

Now the interesting questions are, how did the trout get in 
the stream o iginally? And why do they live there and not 
in the others? 

The fiist question is easily answered. Ab-ut twenty years 
ago a trout hatching establishment was started on one small 
branch. It soon was abandoned and the escaped fish made 
their homes i the neighboring brooks. My neighbors tell 
me that all the brooks uround there abounded in trout. But 
they evidently only thrived in this one stream. Why was 
it? The probable answer is that in this stream alone was 
the water cold enough. Various circumstances combine to 
secure this. Most of the spripgs are in woods, and on 
northern slopes. The general course of the stream is easterly, 
across the line of the hottest sun. The meadow through 
which it flows is never pastured, and the rank swamp grass 
completely hides the water before the hot summer weather 
begins. The stream is quite a small one, its furthest spring 
being only about two miles from its mouth, in most parts it 
can be stepped across. lt is unbroken by any dams, and the 
creek into which it empties has a mile or two of unobstructed 
course in both directions from the mouth. 

The trout spend the winter in thelarger creek. Here food 
of all kinds is abundant. When spring comes they make 
their way toward the little brook. They are now as fat and 
plump, and altogether excellent, as any trout can be. At first 
they frequent the lower part of the brook, then they go 
further up. By the time hot weather comes they are all up 
in the grass, where the water runs in a hidden tunnel. Here 
they live thoroughly protected from everythiog. Here they 
spawn, and then they drop down to the creek again. Thus 
they kept up their numbers for fifteen years, and so they 
will continue, if too many people do not find them out. 

I suppose the stream contained 150 trout when I first vis- 
ited it. Of these I secured 60. This was too many; but I 
believe that 40 fish could be annually takes without dimin- 
ishing the supply. 

If ever trout are to be found again in the waters of the 
long settled parts of the country, it will bein the small 
brooks. The large streams are hopelessly open to the sun; 
but there are many brooks which are, or might be, as shel- 
tered as the one I have fished. As it suppcrts trout, so may 


hundreds of similar ones, if the fish are only started in them. 


The requisites are shaded springs, sheltered course, and un- 


broken access to larger water. 


When our land was first cleared, the swamps were gener: 
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ally left covered. Into the streams leading in these the trout 
found their last refuge. Then the swamps were cut off, ana 
the sun blazed down on the spring heads. The water was 
warmed before it had really seen the light. The trout had 
nothing left to do except die. But the improved methods of 
farming are bringing their own remedy; hundreds of stew- 
ing swamps have been made dry ground by under drains. 
These are pouring out the steady supply of cold spring 
water. If the ditch which receives the water be deep an 
narrow, instead of broad and shallow, and if cattle can be 
prevented from trampling it up, there is a trout brook ready 
made. If the ditch be not more than an eighth of a mile 
long, it will support a hundred trout; if it have open com- 
munication with larger water, the supply will be maintained. 
If the drains open into a stream too large for them to cool, 
let deep pools be made between the mouths of the drain and 
the stream. 

Many persons might object to putting trout in such places 
for fear that they would wander off into adjacent waters 
and be lost. But my observation leads me to believe that 
the fish will not go down stream to warm water till cold 
weather comes on, and when they return in the spring will 
go back to the place whence they came. There were half a 
dozen brooks to which the trout of my neighborhood might 
have traveled, but they stuck to the one stream. 

During nine months of the year any Pennsylvania water 
is cold enough for trout. What remains to be done is to 
provide for them for the remaining three. For this time 
they will accept very limited quarters if the temperature is 
low. I have taken vine-inch trout from places where a nine- 
inch square would have dammed the whole stream. The 
fish will range through two miles of stream during the fall 
and winter and spring, if they can find an eighth of a mile 
of cold water fora retreat in summer. As they come up 
stream in spring they may be caught in the larger part of 
the stream by any means which the fisherman chooses to 
adopt. In the narrow parts bait only is available, but in 
these places the fish should be left pretty much undisturbed. 

Of course it is essential that the fishing of such streams 
should be restricted to the amount which experience shows 
the stream to bear. The general public must be kept off. 
Hence one person must own the whole stream, or two or 
three neighbors must join in protecting the water. There 
are hundreds of brooks in the older parts of the country 
which are the counterparts, naturally, of my little stream. 
In nearly all of these trout should be found. The main ob- 
ject of this article is to encourage the owners or neighbors 
ot such streams to shelter them as much as possible, to keep 
them open for the periodical migrations of the fish, and to 
try the experiment of stocking them. A few fish will do 
for the trial. 

If as much effort were put in this direction as is being 
made in the raising of German carp, the result would be 
better, both for the angler and the epicure. PENN. 


stone for fishing. Jay. 
Sr. JosEPH, Mo. 


TROUTING ON THE BIGOSH. 
AT THE “‘HOTEL.” 


land, they now exist in the dictionaries alone, and 
another generation will stumble on them there marked ‘‘obs.” 
In tbat process of evolution which developed the bar into a 
‘“‘sample room,” the ale house into a ‘‘beer saloon,” and only 
left the porter house in our vocabulary connected with a 
beef steak, the country tavern blossomed into a hotel with 
no trace of an intermediate stage left for the student to fol- 
low the transformation by. We know the caterpillar and 
behoid the butterfly, but the pupa-case and the cocoon, if they 
existed, are not to be found. hether we lodge in a great 


prietor, and the diamonds on the chief clerk dim the electric 
lights, or in a wayside hostel where the Jandlord makes the 
fires,’tends bar, sweeps out, and has three beds for travelers, it 
is a ‘‘hotel” all the same. While the general tendency is to- 


wishing to protest against this tendency, go to the other ex- 
treme, or, in a spirit of what they mistake for humor, seek 
to degrade certain words and phrases, such as calling an 


rivation in the originator they have staled by tedious repe- 


originality. 
When we drove up to the ‘Innovation Hotel,” which 


to the luggage. 
A good supper, tastefully served by the landlady in person, 


or other matters that excite the world outside their village. 


THE BEST PANFISH IN THE WEST. 


FP a letter sent you last spring I gave you an account of 

some fishing in Texas waters, not in any way remark- 
able for fine sport only as a pleasant trip, sufficiently suc- 
cessful to be enjoyable to me and my companions. Now I 
wish to say a few words to my brother fishermen about the 
best panfish in the West, a fish not sufficiently appreciated 
probably because it has no game qualities and is so easy to 
catch. 

I have caught, cooked and eaten this same fish in four 
States, and bearing four names. My boyhood days were 
spent upon the banks of Elkhorn Creek, one of the prettiest 
streams in Central Kentucky. The tish was there called the 
‘“newlight,” so called from the fact that it made its appear- 
ance there about the same time that Alexander Campbell, 
Barton W. Stone, and others of those noble, grand old men 
started the religious sect called by themselves Christians, but 
by their opponents ‘‘Campoellites,” or ‘‘Newlights.” The 
next place I found this fish was in Drennon Creek, in Henry 
county, Ky., where they were called ‘‘calico perch.” They 
were very abundant in Drennon Creek, and a few miles 
above where it emptied into the Kentucky River I caught 
some grand strings. This was quite near the home of Dr. 
Norvin Green, whom I often saw passing to and from his 
comfortable Kentucky home. He was always pleasant and 
kind and was a great favorite in his vicinity. That was 
thirty six years ago, and I often wonder if the wealth and 
fame that has come to him has changed that kindly noble 
nature or when seated at Delmonico’s before turtle soup, 
broiled shad, canvasbacks, venixon, oysters, Cliquot, etc., he 
enjoys it more than the broiled squirrel, the calico perch, the 
home-made ham and turkey of those good old days. 

The next place of my finding my favorite panfish was in 
Grand Lake, Arkansas; here, as the first settlers were from 
my old home in Kentucky, it was again called the ‘‘new- 
light,” and being in a tine large body of water, the fish were 
found of fine size, often taking them weighing from one to two 
and a half pounds. After the war, hearing of the fine bass 
fishing at St. Mary’s reservoir, about half way between Cin- 
cinnati and Toledo, Ohio, we formed a pleasant party of 
choice spirits (ao pun intended) in Kentucky, and taking our 
camping outfit we spent a most delightful week upon its 
banks. We found the reports not at all exaggerated, as we 
never failed in taking fine strings weighing from one to four 
pounds. 1 made two trips to this place; wassuccessful and 
pleased on each; here again I found my old friend, but 
called rock bass. In 1848 I came to Missouri to live and 
found my oid favorite very plentiful in all the lakes and 
streams, but here called ‘‘croppie.” Several years since a 
party of us camped for a week on the banks of Sugar Lake, 
we averaged about two hundred fish a day, mostly fine crop- 
pie with some fine bass. 

Now you will see from the above that T have been familiar 
with this fish for forty years. I have cooked them in camp, 
have had them cooked at home, and 1do not think I am 
wrong to declare it the best fish in the West and not suffi- 
ciently appreciated. The meat is very white and firm and 
of fine flavor. Take one, say from three-quarters to a pound 
and a half; remove scales, cut down the back, draw it, 
sprinkle with meal and salt, and fry in hot bacon grease. I 
have given it a fair trial upon the banks of St. Mary’s and 
Sugar Lake, and declare them preferable to bass taken from 
same waters. Ido not contend they are better than bass 
taken from cold, running water. In our Western lakes the 
bass have a woody taste, while the croppie does not. I sup- 
pose the reason fishermen think so liitle of them is because 
they are so easily caught, biting freely at red worms, min- 
now or craw tail and coming to hand without a struggle as 
soon as hooked. 

I hope my brothers of the rod will not think me gluttonish 
oy acouse me of thinking more of eating than of catching 


country butcher, exclaimed: “Hello, Doc. Simmons ’s got 


a new horse!” 
‘‘Why, don’t you know that mare?” asked a spare, farmer- 


slow now.” 

**?Tain’t nother,” chimed in an old man in trousers of blue 
jean and a hickory sbirt, ‘‘the mare you mean had a chest 
jounder and died last fall. This hoss that Doc. Simmons is 
a drivin’ he traded for with young Jake Peters and gin him 
the old sorrel with the bone spavin and nineteen dollars to 
boot. You know that old sorrel, Si., that Doc. trotted agin 
Bill Jackson’s colt five years ago on the Fourth of July; 
well, that colt was a rattler, and Doc. wouldn’t ha’ beat him 
only he had the inside track and Bill didn’t know how to 
drive. He sold him to some fellow who took him off to 
Baltimore or some place, and they say he beats ’em all now, 
they give him a name as long as your arm, | disremember 
what it is now.” 

“Well, where did Jake Peters get the mare that he just 
traded to the Doctor?” asked the butcher, ‘‘I never seed him 
drivin’ no sich hoss.” 

‘‘He swopped for her with a peddler,” answered the old 
man; ‘“‘he gin him that old bay hoss with the white nose and 
his off hind foot white, and eleven bushels of beans and his 
old single harness to boot. The beans was wuth mor’n the 
rest of the lot, hoss and all, I reckon. The old bay was a 
good hoss once when [ke Summers owned him; let’s see, 
that was eight years ago and he must have been about nine 
then, yes, he’s all of seventeen. Ike Summers got the bay in 
a trade with Deacon Higgins, over to Smithtown, and 1 
don’t know where the Deacon did get him. But this mare 
that Doc. Simmons just got of Jake Peters looks like the 
Simpkins mare, only this one ain’t got no white fore foot. I 
tell you that mare of Jo Simpkinses ain’t no slouch, and if 
Jo kuew how to handle her she would make ’em all take her 
dust. You know Simpkinses mare, don’t you, Si, the one 
he drove over here last summer when he was looking at them 
calves?” . 

Jack here proposed that we take a walk and we started, 
therefore I do not know to this day whether old ‘‘Si” knows 
Jo Simpkins’s mare or not. That’s always the way with 
Jack. As soon as a man gets telling a story in which 1 am 
absorbed, he wants to go off somewhere and walk, fish, or 
row, and says he is ‘‘tired.” He is a good boy, and I sacri- 
fice my own pleasures in order that he may enjoy life, there- 
fore we went. We walked on in the starlight beyond the 
line of houses that constituted the village and listened to the 
bight sounds of bird and insect without speaking. Finally 
Jack said, ‘‘I suppose you would have stayed and listened 
to that idiotic drivel alJ the evening if you hadn’t been 
called off. I was getting too weary to yawn, it was worse 
than twenty-four hours travel.” 

“Jack,” said I, ‘‘the horse is a noble animal, and one of 
the most useful servants we have—” 

‘Infants’ Second Primer, page 10,” said Jack. ‘‘Tell us 
the story of the Arab’s love for his horse some time, not 
now, for I am sick and disgusted with the whole subject. I 
would rather listen to that whippoorwill on the hill yonder. 
That’s the same bird we call a night hawk, when it ‘peeps,’ 
isn’t it?” 

‘‘No: they are two different birds, but closely allicd. The 
night hawk, or Dull-bat, as it is called South, flies more in 
the open country at evening than the whippoorwill. Both have 
the short bill and wide mouth peculiar to birds which catch 
insects on the wing, but the whippoorwill has the longest bill 
and it is fringed with elastic bristles, which are very promi- 
nent, and there is no Jarge, white spot on the wings, which 


my fish, for such is far from the fact. I think the more 
letters we have from each other about our fishing trips in 
the Forest AND STREAM will bring out many things that 
will be pleasant and profitable for us to know. I propose 
soon to give you an account of some very fine bass fishing 
lately discovered in the bed of an old river within tweaty 
miles of here, where the catch is fine, the place easy of ac- 
cess and the accommodations fine. When Senator Vest 
sees that letter he will never think of going to the Yellow- 


le boyhood days there were both inns and taverns in the 


cosmopolitan caravansary where one never sees the pro- 


ward the grandiloquent in names, there are those who, perhaps 


angler a ‘‘rodster,” and when speaking of casting a fly call it 
‘chucking a bug.” If these terms were of humorous de- 


tition until they mark the man who tries to be funny without 


caused all the moralizing in the foregoing paragraph, the 
landlord and his wife were on the porch to meet us. The 
smiling faces they wore were receipts for last year’s bills 
and, better yet, assurances of cordial welcome and of the 
best in the house. 1 sampled the best while Jack was sccing 


banished the memories of the disagreeable persons encoun- 
tered in the cars, and the pipe of a stage driver troubled us 
no more. We read the weekly journals on the tables and 
tried to take interest in events no longer fresh, and then ad- 
journed to the front porch, where a trio of residents were re- 
clining in arm chairs tilted back against the house, appar- 
ently enjoying life undisturbed by cares of business, politics, 


Perhaps they had been discussing our arrival and wondering 
why we came so far to capture a few trout; but if so, they 
dropped the subject when we came out. A doctor’s gig 
drove by, and a stout, elderly man, with the appearance of a 


looking young man, ‘‘that’s the mare Sol. Jenkins used to 
own down on the flats, she used to be mighty fast and ain’t 

















































the night hawk has. Many people believe them to be the 
same bird, but they are different.” 

We turned and walked back toward the hotel, enjoying 
the night air, which some think unwholesome, as though it 
was not the proper air to breathe at night, and talking on 
natural history subjects, of which all boys are fond and 
which has always made me a favorite with boys. I like a 
boy if he is bright and wants to know things, and Jack came 
within the category. We neared the house and he was tell- 
ing how he had seen a pond tortoise dig its hole to lay its 
eggs in, when we heard old ‘‘Si” say, ‘‘She was just a-comin’ 
round the quarter pole when she throwed the shoe off her 
n:gh forefoot and—” 

“Come in,” said Jack, ‘‘and let’s go to bed,” and we went. 

FRED MATHER. 


ECHOES FROM THE TOURNAMENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your article on the photographs of the contestants in the 
last tournament, with the remarks on the ‘‘back slashing” of 
tke rods, brings to mind a circumstance which I will relate. 
This was the first contest of the kind which I have had the 
pleasure of seeing and as I sat with a friend nearly opposite 
the stand while a famous fly-caster was trying for distance, 
I remarked how far he threw his rod behind bim and called 
the attention of my friend to it. It is rather difficult to tell 
just how far back the top of a rcd does go under such cir- 
cumstances, and we tried the experiment of holding up a 
score book so that it entirely hid the man in order to see the 
rod as it appeared behind the vertical edge of the book. This 
was quite successful and showed that it went far behind an 
angle of forty-five degrees, in fact it often reached nearly to 
a horizontal. 

We were both much surprised at this, for we were famil- 
iar with the rule laid down to stop the rod at or near the 

erpendicular on retrieving the line. Of course, when the 

and stops the rod at that point the weight of the line will 
carry the tip back still further, perhaps to 45 degrees, but 
not so far as in the case mentioned. In ordinary trout fish- 
ing 1 have followed this rule; but as I never tried to make a 
very long cast beside a measuring line, it is impossible to 
say whether the rule would work as well as in actual fish- 
ing. I also noticed that most, if not all, the contestants used 
the shoulder as much as the elbow, while I was taught to 
keep the elbow near the body, and to bring the hand near 
the lower part of the ear. The contestants raised the hand 
to the top of the head, and in many cases above it, they 
seemed to exert the upper arm more than the wrist. 

No doubt they are right, for they practice what, experi- 
ence has shown them will accomplish what they are seeking, 
to cast a fly the furthest distance possible; yet 1 have heard 
it said that the late Reuben Wood could cast as far while 
sitting in a boat and keeping his elbow on bis knee as he 
could while standing. If this statement is true then it de- 
stroys the theory, held by some, that a foot or two in eleva- 
tion of platform will increase the distance cast, or that a tall 
man has an advantage by reason of his height, which prac- 
tically adds to the length of his rod. These are questions on 
which I would like to hear an expression of opinion from 
experts, having none to offer myself, not being familiar with 
fly-casting for distance. I readily see the value of reaching 
long distances in certain situations, and why one who can 
add ten feet to an ordinary cast may often find it of advan- 
tage. 

I was particularly impressed with the exact time observed 
by Mr. Hawes, whose hand moved with the regularity of a 
pendulum, forward and backward in the same time, never 
allowing his flies to more than touch the water. He evi- 
dently counted the time each way, for his hand moved for- 
ward at the instant the flies were straightened behind him, 
thus avoiding strain on the leader and the snapping of flies. 

It would be very interesting to know from experienced 
men whether, as you suggest, the rule to stop the rod near 
the perpendicular is a good one, or whether the experts do 
not believe in it. Buack HACKLE. 





THE MOST KILLING FLIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the last issue of ForEst AND STREAM I notice a com- 
munication with this heading, signed “B. A.G.” In this he 
mentions a fly which he claims was originated in Utica, N. 
Y., and called the B. A. G. From bis description, which 
says, ‘‘It has white wings, dark red hackle legs, and a red 
body; in fact, a coachman with a red body, if such a thing 
is possible,” it appears that some one has invented the royal 
coachman over again and given it a new and outlandish 
name. The difference between the coachman and the royal 
coachman, taking Hvulberton’s plate as a standard, lies in 
the tip of red on the body. 

There is no law to prevent any person taking any well- 
known fly, like the one named, and by tying on it an infin- 
itessimal thread of a different color, which a trout would 
never see, and christening it anew. Nevertheless it is not 
fair to lumber up our brains with the knowledge of half a 
dozen names for one fly in different parts to please the 
vagaries of flymakers. Perhaps, now that tbe Rod and Reel 
Association have adopted a standard for reel-plates and 
seats, they may turn their attention to the evi!s of fly nomen- 
clature. I will venture to assert that, outside of red ibis, 
white miller, coachman, royal coachman, queen of the 
water, professor and Montreal, there are not over three more 
that bear the same name in the different tackle stores, If I 
send to one dealer for a certain fly and give him the name 
that I learned from another tackle man, it is ten to one that 
I do not get what I Want, unless it is one of the names in 
the above list. It seems that every fly-tyer or dealer has a 
fiy which he calls by a name which other dealers do not 
recognize. Probably all the flies possible have been ‘‘in- 
vented,” if not, they ought to be. We have enough, while 
the names are too many. PoKE-0’- MOONSHINE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

To-day received my first Forest AND STREAM for six 
weeks, having just returned from a camping trip through 
the wildest and most unfrequented paths of New Mexico, 
where no mail could reach me; I suppose the back numbers 
are at the Post Office in Crested Butte. You may weil 
imagine my picasure in once more seeing the familiar and 
best of papers, and it was literally devoured from cover to 
cover, ‘‘ads.” and all. The article by ‘‘Cyrtonyx” on ‘‘The 
Most Killing Fly,” is so true to my experience, both in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico fishing, that I feel I must add my 
humble testimony to his. In an experience of three years 
fishing for that king of fish, the Salmo virginalis, I found 
with ‘‘Cyrtonyx” that the coachman was by far the most kill- 
ing fly, The royal coachman is also good, and 4 black 
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would count toward the qualifications for the champion 
classes. It is further suggested that no dog should gain the 
title of champion that has only won in a sweepstakes cham- 
ion class. 

¥ The sub-committee would be glad to hear from you if you 
would kindly let them know, at your earliest convenience, 
your opinion with reference to these roposals, or to any other 
plan that may occur to you. Kindly address your reply to 
myself at the above address. . 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

Percy C. REID, 
Hon, Sec. to the Sub-Committee. 


This question is likely to interest American breeders sooner 
or later, so I may tell you the result of my inquiries. The 
opinions sifted would come to avery simple solution—it is 
this: No dog or bitch shall be qualified for the champion class 
until it has won three first prizes at shows in which there 
were over 400 entries. A dog may win a champion prize in a 
class where he is the only entry, but he shall not be accorded 
the title of champion until he has won in a champion class 
with one or more entries present. : 

Our Daily Telegraph is helping out the silly season with an 
appropriately foolish correspondence on the reasoning powers 
of dogs. Letters are ap ing from un-doggy though dog- 
loving writers relating the most impossible canine feats, or, 
to doggy men, the most transparent. Those who know most 
seldom trouble the papers about it. We are quite satisfied 
with the dog as he is without befooling ourselves with maud- 
lin pictures. ‘‘What an unbelieving Jew you are,” said a 
friend to me with whoun I was laughingly dissecting the anec- 
dotes. ‘Can you believe this tale that I lately read in a book 
of anecdotes of dogs? A man had taught his animal to fetch 
his hat when he asked for it. One day he was with a friend 
to whom he had communicated his dog’s intelligence. They 
walked from the house into the garden, first of all indicatin 
their two hats to the dog, whom they from the road ‘hied’ 
back to the house to ‘fetch the hats.’ The dog tore back 
picked = one hat and saw the other, picked that up an 
dropped the first—like the clown in the pantomime, you know. 
This he repeated three or four times, and then an idea striking 
him, he put one hatin the other and so brought both to his 
master. Now was that reason?” ‘‘Well, no,” I replied. ‘I 
must confess I don’t think that action showed any _ extraor- 
cer intelligence. Nowif this dog had taken one hat in his 
mouth and put the other on his head, then I—” But my 
friend was already knocking the coals about with the poker 
and calling me names. 

The amusing individual who signs himself ‘‘Setter, Philadel- 
phia U.S.A.,” has another “little go” at ‘‘Lillibulero.” Go to, 
“Setter,” I prefer to cross my sword with finer mettle than you 
can handle. But a word with you, cousin, why do you call my 
notes “his lucubrations?’ ‘Here will be an abusing of the 
king’s English.” Do you think it sounds big and impressive, 
more imposing than letters, paragraphs or notes, eh? Yes, 
certainly; well, I grant that, but then, “Setter,” the meaning 
isnot the same. Get thee a dictionary good ‘‘Setter,” or refer 
again to the source where you have since discovered the signi- 
fication of ‘‘occult.”. Iam puzzled to imagine why you are 
anxious to convict me of ‘“‘working the ropes on the strict Q. 
T.” Who are you yourself when at home, I wonder? Dear 
me, perhaps that’s so, I see, well, be comforted, ‘‘Lilluberlo” 
and his collaborators shall not interfere with your business. 
My editors will smile a sickly smole and esteem it an un- 
lucky shot when I tell them you have hinted my ‘‘contribu- 
tions are unpaid.” Why, you have helped to put money into 
my purse, ‘‘Setter,” and given me subject for copy, think of 
that, and moreover in the handsomest manner possible you 
have certified that ‘‘As to the wit and pungency of ‘Lillibu- 
lero’s’ letters there can be but one opinion.” Give this thine 
ear, sweet editorial sirs, and ‘‘Setter,” with countenance beam- 
ing and hat on my heart, I incline toward thee, and am, sir, 
thy obliged and most humble to command, LILLIBULERO. 


DEc. 16, 1884, 











































































(Signed) 


The A. K. R. pedigree registration fee is 50 cents. 


A FALSE PROPHET. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A careful study of the bench show and field trial records of 
the past year leads me to the conclusion that Mr. Charles H. 
Mason is a false prophet. Several yearsago Mr. Mason cameto 
this country, bringing with him a number of dogs, among them 
several pointers; at least he said they were pointers. The great 
field trial champion, Chancellor, was one of them, if remember 
rightly. After attending several bench shows, and having a 
walkover for the honors with his invincibles, Mr. Mason be- 
came tired of such easy victories, and longed for new worlds 
to conquer; and for a change he proposed to tell the sports- 
men of America what he knew about pointers. He first told 
us how ‘ignorant we are; could not find a single man in 
America, besides himself, that knew a pointer when he saw 
one, and that the dogs we had imported were nothing but 
scrubs and mongrels and unfit to breed to. Then Mr. Mason 
selected Croxteth as the worst imen in a bad lot. and pre- 
dicted that if bred to he would beget worthless, ill-favored 
brutes, worse than himself. It is needless to repeat what Mr. 
Mason said of this grand old dog. Almost every reader of this 
journal will remember the controversy between Mr. Mason 
and the owner of Croxteth, and how Mr. Mason challenged 
Mr. Godeffroy to name a single good-looking pointer sired by 
Croxteth. 

Now let us look at the record of the past year. At the Cin- 
cinnati show, in a large and very strong class of pointers, there 
were entered three that were sired by Croxteth. They won 
one first and two second prizes. At Cleveland, four of the en- 
tries were sired by Croxteth. They won two first, one second 
and two special prizes. At St. Louis, two entries, one second 
prize. At the New York show there were entered one hundred 
and twenty-six pointers, the get of Croxteth competing were 
ten. These won two first, one second, and one vhe. prizes, 
and some of these same bench show winners ran in the late 
Eastern Field Trials, and there also Croxteth’s get came to 
the front. Drake won first, and Scout divided second in the 
same stake. For additional evidence that pointers can be bred 
from Croxteth, I will quote Mr. Mason’s own words just after 
the New York show in his aT on the pointers exhibited, 
he says among other things: ‘‘Jilt was the best bitch in the 
show.” What proof does the man want more? 

Croxteth ran in the field trials, doing a pointer’s work in 
such a brilliant style that he won a place. Then he sires pro- 
duce that does the same thing, besides winning first honors on 
the bench wherever shown alongside the best; yet in the face 
of all this evidence, and after saying he had not thought it 
nad for Croxteth to beget such superior stock, Mr. 

ason says, ‘““My opinion of Croxteth is well kt.own,” and 
intimates that he is of that opinion sitiil. In other words, he 
still declares that Croxteth is no pointer, and asks the sports- 
men of America to believe him. At one time Mr. n 
tried to cast a doubt on the purity of Croxteth’s blood by say- 
ing, “Who is the dam of Croxteth’s sire?’ Well, he got his 
answer, it seems, when a gentleman izformed him that the 
a of Croxteth was the dam of Bow, the sire of Mr. 

ason’s Beaufort. Since Mr. Mason came into the possession 
of Beaufort, we have heard no more insinuations affecting the 
pedigree of Croxteth. 

Mr. Mason says Vanity, Meteor and Maxim are no pointers 
(what are they’). Faust, Bow, and Keswick were pointers 
= excellence, old Bow was by Bang, the sire of Vanity. Will 

. Mason say that Pride, the dam of Vanity, is no pointer 
or that she is not as well bred as Beulah, the dam of his Beau- 
fort? Again, if there isa dog that is built on the model of 
old Faust, that dog is Maxim; he is known all over the West 


| as Little Faust. Mr. Mason should be fair im his statements 


concerning the excellencies of his own and other people’s 
dogs, and not distort or exaggerate the faults of dogs, to which 
he happens to take a dislike; then his statements would have 
some weight with the mass of the 
it is, his wild and intemperate denunciations of men and d 

that have incurred his displeasure, but gain him the ill will 
and contempt of thousands of sportsmen who love a good dog, 
but who love fair play more, r. Mason tells us that Beau- 
fort is not only the best looking |} 
he is also a great sire. Where is the evidence? 


words will have any influence with Saxon. 


The A. K. R. pedigree registration fee is 50 cents. 


THE MERIDEN DOG SHOW. 


"Ts eighth annual show of the Meriden ae Associa- 
), 31, and 

The display of poultry and pigeons was very 
as been given 
There were about sixty dogs shown, and nearly all of 
Dr. Walton, of Boston, judged them 
very well, I thought, although some of the exhibitors found 
that a dog show 


4 tion was held here at the tov n hall, on Dec. 
Jan. l and 2. 
fine. The dog show was one of the 


here. 
them were fine animals. 


t that 


fault with some of the awards. I sup i 
would not be considered a good one without some kicking. 


The attendance was good, but J did not see so many Meriden 

eople present as there should have been. There was a good 
} of talk that the show would not be held here next year, 
but I believe that it was finally concluded to continue at least 


Below is a list of the 
AWARDS. 


one year more. 


ENGLISH SETTERS.—Dogs: 1st, G. Edward Osborn’s Brant; 2d, 
high com., J. Thomas’s Karl. 
esdemona; 2d, F. A. Cannon’s 
Puppies: 1st, W. E. Miller’s 


F. A. Cannon’s Yale Belton. Ver: 
Bitches: 1st, G. Edward Osborn’s 
Clara. Very high com., W. Hall’s Bell. 
Speck; 2d, L. J. Gaines’s Nimrod. 

IRISH SETTERS.—Dogs: 1st, J. G. Griswold’s Major. 

GORDON SETTERS.—Dogs: ist, C. R. Taylor’s Gem. Bitches: 1st 
= 2d, C. R. Taylor’s Rhoda and Rose. Puppies: 1st, C. R. Taylor’s 

‘opsy. 

POINTERS.—Dogs: 1st, J. F. Ives’s Pete; 2d, D. C. Burrows’s Buif. 
Bitches: 1st, F. Stevenson’s Minstrel; 2d, W. J. Rematti’s Fairest. 


Very high com., O. B. Dale’s Susan. Puppies: Ist, J. L. Baker’s Shot. 
FOXHOUNDS.—Dogs: 1st and 2d, E, A. Birdsey’s Music and Sport. 


Very high com., C. Rockwell’s Guess, Bitches; 1st, E. C. Bingham’s 
Fan. 

BEAGLES.—Dogs: 1st, E. J. Perkins’s Gyp. 

GREYHOUNDS.—Dogs: 1st, Dr. O. F. Coe’s Paris; 2d, J. A. Doolit- 
tle’s Dan. 

COCKER SPANIELS.—Bitches; 1st, W. O. Partridge’s Helen. 


CLUMBER SPANIELS.—Dogs; 1st, G. W. Lovell’s Jock. Bitches: 


ist, G. W. Lovell’s Romp. 
BULL-TERRIERS.— Dogs; 1st, T. R. Varick’s Dutch, Jr.; 2d, F. F. 
Dole’s Young Bill. Bitches; ist, F.F. Dole’s Scarlet Il. Puppies: 
1st, Rk. &. W. Livingston’s Criterion; 2d, F. F. Dole’s Scarlet IIT. 
BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS.—1st, T. W. B. Batten’s Tiny; 2d, R. 
& W. Livingston’s Daisy. 
ROUGH-HAIRED TERRIERS.—Ist, A. Priestley’s Sir Garnet. 
SCOTCH TERRIERS.—Ist, withheld; 2d, A. F. Hall’s Fanny. 
FOX-TERRIERS.—1st, Dr. A. Bland’s Pepper. 
PUGS.—1st, G. Jepson’s Nip; 2d, R. V. Clark’s Charcoal. 
COLLIES.— pt 1st and 2d, W. C. Powell’s Lassie and Sandy. 
Very high com., J. A. Doolittle’s Lelia. 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Best dog. G. Edward Osborn’s Brant. 

Best bitch, F. Stevenson’s Minstrel. 

Best pointer dog, J. F. Ives’s Pete. 

Best pointer bitch, F. Stevenson’s Minstrel. 

Best pointer PUPPY. J. L. Baker’s Shot. 

Best setter dog, G. Edward Osborn’s Brant. 

Best setter bitch, G. Edward Osborn’s Desdemona. 
Best setter puppy, W. E. Miller’s Speck. 

Best setter puppy in Meriden, W. E. Miller’s Speck. 
Best bull-terrier, T. R. Varick’s Dutch, Jr. 

Best collie, W. C. Powell’s Lassie. 

Best greyhound, Dr. O. F. Coe’s Paris. 

Best —. W. O. Partridge’s Helen. 

Best black and tap terrier, T. W. B. Batten’s Tiny. 
Best fox-terrier, Dr. A. Bland’s Pepper. 

Best beagle, E. J. Perkin’s Gyp. 

Best foxhound, ©. A. Birdsey’s Music. 

Best pug, G. Jepson’s Nip. G. 


The A. K. R. pedigree registration fee is 50 cents. 


THE SCOTCH TERRIER ROSIE. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I beg to differ with your reporter on the comment of the 


— terrier Rosie, in calling her a mongrel at the New York 
show 


At the Philadelphia Kennel Club show, Rosie is reported a 
typical specimen of her breed. At the New York show, Rosie 
is reported a mongrel, but a typical specimen of a breed a 


great deal thought of in some parts of Scotland. I quite agree 
with your report of the Philadelphia show, Rosie is a typical 
Scotch terrier. I am of the opinion the reporter of the New 
York show and the Montreal show are one and the same. At 
the Montreal show your reporter speaks of some — in acer- 
tain class as specimens of the die-hard breed, while at New 
York he passes over Rosie, a proper die-hard, and those at 
Montreal were not die-hards. This shows. distinctly to me 
that your correspondent don’t know a die-hard when he sees 
one. The name die-hard is a byname given to the Scotch ter- 
rier of exactly the same type as Rosie, just exactly as the 
name ‘“‘Never say die” is given to the Skye terrier. Rosie is 
not a mongrel but a typical Scotch terrier, and the only type 
now recognized as such by standard, and on the show bench 
in England and Scotland, and is no more a ee than your 
finest setters. This breed of terriers has been bred for ages 
in Scotland in parts where bench shows were unknown until 
of late years, or so far away from shows that specimens of 
this breed were never seen under these circumstances on the 
bench, and especially in England until of late years. 

I can understand your reporter not understanding this 
breed, for he never had the pleasure of seeing this, the Scotch 
terrier, in their native home, and therefore should not be con- 
sidered a competent critic to pass on the breeding of the dogs. 
Scotchmen are now showing the Scotch terrier proper, both 
in their own 7 and in England; and can your 
reporter name a no winner on the English or Scottish 
bench whose blood cannot be traced down to Rosie and also 
my Heather and the late Tam Glen? And the blood is still 
being kept pure and more winners are growing. 

Rosie was good enough to win second in a strong open class 
at Aberdeen when only six months old, beating some of the 
past ——— and judged by a competent judge like Mr. 
James ke, who understands the breed too well to give a 
= toa mongrel, especially in such company as was then 

own. : 

The Live Stock Journal says of her: ‘‘Second prize went to 
a promising puppy with excellent head and ears,” but nota 
word on a mongrel. Scottish Fancier says: ‘Second in 
bitches a promising young one,” but not a word on a mongrel. 

Your reports on the National Breeders’ show says, ‘A man 


sportsmen of America, As 


e pointer living, but that 
he writer 
knows of but one dog sired by Beaufort that has won a bench 
show prize, and as far as heard from, not one of his get has 
been considered good enough in the field, to start in a field 
trial; while Croxteth is not only a bench show and field trial 
winner himself, the record proves that he is the most 
successful sire in America. Mr. Mason must do something 
besides abusing American sportsmen and their dogs before his 








to be a judge of collies must have owned and bred them, or 
how can he judge them.” He further says: ‘“‘Notwithstand- 
ing this, men presume to judge them who have never so much 
as seen a first-class specimen.” If this is the verdict of Forrsr 
AND STREAM it isa poor rule that don’t work both ways. And 
say a man must have owned and bred Scotch terriers to be able 
to speak on their good and bad points, or he must have seen 
some fine specimens of the breed. 

If this is a fact, a reporter of a sporting paper must work u 
to this rule before he is competent to pass on the merits an 
demerits of a dog. And where is the reporter in America who 
has seen better specimens of the good old Scotch terrier 
than Tam Glen, Heather, or Rosie? Rosie was not in good 
coat when shown in New York, as she was shedding and had 
had a litter of puppies, but that grand head and ears, nice 

length of body on good legs, with powerful hindquarters, her 

sweet expression and general appearance, and her pure Scotch 
terrier blood, was quite sufficient to carry her to victory over 
far more powerful opponents. JOHN H. NaYLor. 

Curcago, Ill. 

{We cheerfully publish the above letter. Our reporter is 
not entirely ~noqneee’ with the various strains of d 
that are called and miscalled Scotch terriers. That Rosie 
not a purely bred Scotch terrier of the old “die-hard” type we 
unhesitatingly affirm. True, she closely resembles dogs that 
are exhibited in Scotland as such, but we venture to say that 
were co McDonald, of Waternish, Isle of Skye, to see her 
he would at once claim her as closely related to his famous 
kennel, and not the most captious critic would for an instant 
dare to insinuate that they are other than worthy representa- 
tives of the stock that for so many years has borne the name 
of its native Isle. George, first Earl of Dumbarton, gave to the 
Scotch terrier the suggestive anda ary rg name of ‘‘die- 
hard,” and paid his regiment, the First ts Royal, the com- 
—— of naming them after his famous pets, and they were 

tter known as the “Dumbarton die-hards” than by their 
distinctive title. Mr. Locke, who gave Rosie her award at 
Aberdeen, is undoubtedly a good judge of Dandie Dinmonts; 
his winnings in the best of company show this, but we are 
not aware that he has made a specialty of the Scotch terrier. 
Indeed we remember that two years ago he got it hot and 
heavy from well-known fanciers of the breed by his awards 
in these classes at the Crystal Palace show. Noone, however, 
impugned his honesty in the case, but found fault with him 
for ignoring the old Bcoteh terrier and placing at the front 
animals of the strain that Rosie so well represents. At the 
Alexandra Palace show in 1879 Mr. Morison was severely 
criticised for doing the same thing. Mr. Hugh Dalziel classes 
these dogs as ‘“‘the Aberdeen terrier,” a name, it seems to us, 
that should be adopted by dog show committees, for the 
strain has now been before the public for a sufficient length 
of time to entitle it to a distinctive name. We meant no dis- 
respect to Rosie by using the term objected to. We believe 
her to be a cross-bred Skye and Scotch, and used the word as 
expressive of our meaning, and not as a reproach.] 


The A. K. R. pedigree registration fee is 50 cents. 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL FUND. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Lincoln Fund— 


Amounts previously acknowledged........... $550 
i Oe RAMs oc csccusdidesdcdeescces 25 
RUE OUNM fence cdanseauctcqrevccddsansusees 25 

OCTET TT EC Cee Cr CCT TTT $600 


ELLIoT SMITH. 
JAN. 10, 1885. 


The A. K. R. pedigree registration fee is 50 cents. 





THE NEW HAVEN KENNEL CLUB are getting ready for 
their i show, and promise to give even a better one than 
last year, the managers having had more experience in the 
business. They have the promise of a great many noted du 
of all breeds, and if the promises are kept there will be the 
hottest classes in cockers, setters, pointers, as well as others, 
ever shown in this country. The club intend if possible to 
have the best list of judges that have ever had the misfortune 
to be made targets of by the usual “kickers.” The managers 
will do their best to have all classes judged the first day, and 
thus give the exhibitors a chance to show their dogs while 
fresh. Woodcock, partridge and quail have either been killed 
or have left, so the boys now gather around the stove and kill 
more birds in one evening than an army of shooters could in 
amonth. But then you know that the “boys” must kill birds, 
even if they have to do it with the tongue; and it is remark- 
able how good a dog each man has, now that the snow is so 
deep that they are not afraid to be challenged to a match, but 
aman who does not think his own crow the blackest is not 
good for much nowadays. <A great any new dogs have been 
purchased by New Haven parties this last year, all future 
first prize winners of course. We have all got the fever bad, 
but will probably recover very fast after our first exhibit, 
when we get the same luck and advice that I had with m 
first exhibits. My bitch was quietly passed over at the Ww. 
K. C. show, and when oy rather down inthe mouth I 
was stopped in my walk by the genial Charley Lincoln, who 
smiled at my crestfallen appearance, and remarked, “Don’t 
be discouraged, my boy, there’s a lot more in the same box, 
but who have been at it for years and have not won yet. 
There’s lots of time yet. a at it;” and I have, with good 
success. So I give the same advice to those who “get left.”— 
ROSECRAFT. 


The A. K. R. pedigree registration fee is 50 cents. 





TORONTO DOG SHOW ASSOCIATION.—At the annual 
meeting of the Toronto Dog Show Association last Friday, the 
following officers were elected forthe ensuing year: President, 
His Honor, L. G. Robinson; Vice-Presidents, Hon. G. W. Allan 
and Major Boswell; Directors, R. 8. Cassels, Major Draper, 
H. C. Hammond, W. Grindlay, C. H. Oooderham. aa. E. Tin. 
lett, Ald. Mitchell, Ald. Maughan, W. 8. Lee, H. Pellatt, C. 
Robinson, Q. C., Dr. Ross, Sr. Committee, A. G. C. Bates, R. 
W. Boyle, C. G. Harston, J. Henderson, J. F. Kirk, A. H. Mal- 
loch, C. W. Postlethwaite, C. E. Robinson, R. Tinning, Jr., 
Jno. Wilson, A. Wyness, J. Young. Messrs. Massey and Jack- 
son were reélected treasurer and secretary. The date for the 
bench show was fixed at May 13to 15. The committee will 
meet every Monday afternoon until the show. 





The A. K. R. pedigree registration fee is 50 cents. 


A MASTIFF CLUB.—Clinton, Mass., Jan. 9.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Noticing in your last issue an article relating to 
the formation of a mastiff club, permit me to say that Iam 
heartily in favor of such an organization. Some time ago I 
wrote to a gentleman prominent among mastiff men, s 
ing such a club. I could arouse no enthusiasm, however, and 
so let the matter drop. I am glad to see that some one else 
is interested now, and consider me as one of his supporters in 
anything leading to the improvement and popularity of the 
English mastiff. If such an o ization is formed and I am 

rmitted to be a member, I have severai little points to 

ring up, which I think will interest all hands and make our 
— take a step forward at the bench shows.—Cuas, E. 
HAW. 
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THE NEW YORK FANCIERS CLUB'S SHOW.—The 
third annual show of the New York Fanciers Club, to be held 
at Madison Square Garden Feb. 4 to 11, provides eighteen 
classes for dogs, as follows: Champion pug dogs, certilicate ; 
bitches the same. Open, dogs, $10, $5 and certificate; bitches 
the same. Puppies, $8, $4 and certificate. Yorkshire terriers, 
dogs or bitches, $10, $5 and certificate; under 5lbs. the same; 
bull-terriers under 10lbs., King Charles spaniels (black and 
tan), Blenheim or Japanese spaniels, other toy spaniels, Ital- 
ian greyhounds, poodles, Skye terriers, Irish or Dandie Din- 
mont terriers, trick dogs and cross bred dogs not exceedin, 
16lbs., black and tan and smooth-coated terriers not exceed: 
ing 8lbs., and litters of puppies, the same. In addition to the 
regular prizes there will be a number of special prizes given. 
The dogs will be benched in the large hall at the Madison 
avenue end of the garden. Entries close Jan. 31. Chas. R. 
H arker, secretary, 62 Cortlandt street, New York. 


The A. K. R. pedigree registration fee is 50 cents. 


GLADSTONE’S BOY.-In describing the heat between Lillian 
and Gladstone’s Boy in the All-Aged Stake of the Southern 
Field Trials, our reporter inadvertently stated that the Boy 
won first in the National Derby. As may be seen by the record 
in Forest AND StREAM of Dec. 25, Sportsman won first and 
Gladstone’s Boy second. 


The A, K. R. pedigree registration fee is 50 cents. 


NEW ORLEANS DOG SHOW.—Special to Forest and 
Stream: Mr. L. F. Whitman, assistant to Charles Lincoln at 
,the Chicago dog shows of 1883 and 1884, has been appointed 
superintendent of the World’s Exposition bench show, which 
will open Feb. 15. Entries close Feb. 5.—Geo. T. JOHNSON, 
Supt. 


The A. K. R. pedigree registration fee is 50 cents. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB.—The annual meeting 
of the Eastern Field Trials Club for the choice of officers for 
the ensuing year will be held at the St. James Hotel, cor- 
ner Broadway and twenty-sixth street, New York, on Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 22, at8 P.M. A full attendance is desired, 


The A. K. R. pedigree registration fee is 50 cents. 


GLADSTONE, RUE, and other field trial winners are in- 
cluded in the series of canine portraits for sale at this offce at 
25 cents each, or the set of 24 for $3. 


The A, K. R. pedigree registration fee is 50 cents. 


“AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER.”—The second volume 
of the A.K.R. is now ready, boundin cloth, price $2. Vols. 
I. and II. bound together, $3.50. 


The A. K. R. pedigree registration fee is 50 cents. 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal: 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 

2. Breed. buyer or seller, 

3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 

5. Date of birth, of breeding or 6. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death 10. Owner of dam. 


All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


(2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Obie. By A. W. Griffiths, New Market, N. H., for black cocker 
spaniel dog. whelped Aug. 19, 1884, by champion Obo II (A.K.R. 432) 
out of Rube (A.K.R. 734) 

Bang. By John A. Bush, Flatlands, L. I.. for pointer dog, whelped 
~~. 18. 1884, by Match (A.K.R. 210) out of B+ lle (Flake—Lilly). 

essie T. II. By H. J. Sawyer and T.S. Conlin, Shelburne Falls, 
Mass.. for black, white and tan English se'ter hitch. whelped Nov 2, 
1884, by Don Gladstone (Gladstone—Juno) out of Bessie T. (Gladstone 
—Fley). 

Wing. By Irving L. Atwood, Waterbury, Conn., for black and | 
white pointer dog, whelped Sept. 22, 1884, by Sensation’s Son (Sensa- 
tion—Flirt) out of Zoe (A.K.R. 1444). 

Flip By W.L. Crouch, Thomaston, Conn., for liver and white 

ointer dog, whelped Sept. 22, 1884, by Sensation’s Son (Sensation— 

lirt) out of Zoe (A.K.R. 1444). 

Fanny. By Wm. H. Stevens, Plymouth, Conn., for lemon and 
white pointer bitch. whelped Sept. 22, 1884, by Sensation’s Son (Sen- 
sation—Flirt) out of Zoe (4.K.R. 1444). 

Jachin and Boaz. By E. M. Crouch, Thomaston. Conn., for white 
and lemon and white pointer dogs, whelped Sept 22, 1884, by Sensa- 
tion’s Son (sensation — Flirt) out of Zoe (A.K.R. 1444). 

Noreen IV. By W. Hoyt. Cleveland, O., for red Irish setter bitch, 
whelped Sept. 28, 1884, by champion Elcho (A.K.R. 295) out of cham- 
pion Noreen (A.K.R. 297). 

Gladstone’s Lad. By H. F. Amsden, Boston. Mass., for white, 
black -— tan English setter dog, whelped July 18, 1884 (Gladstone— 
Donna J.). eae 

Young Royal Prince and Scarlet Princess. By J. W. Newman. 
Boston, Mass., for white buil-terrier dog and bitch, whelped Feb. 26, 
1884 (Young Royal—Scarlet IL.). 

BRED. 


&2" See instructions at head of this column. 
Girl—Jimmie. The Knickerbocker Kennels’ (Jersey City, N. J.) 
a bong Girl (A.K.R. 697) to Louis Livesey’s Jimmie (A.K.R. 1589), 
c. 95, 


Countess—Hero II. E. H. Moore's Melrose, Mass.) mastiff bitch 
amg —-- ule) to the Ashmont Kennels’ Hero I. (A.K.R. 545), 


ec. 24, 1884. 

Lyda Belle—Nimrod. E. A. Sarkey’s (Brattleboro, Vt.) red Irish 
setter bitch Lyda Belle (A.K.R. 626) to the Ashmont Kennels’ cham- 
pion Nimrod (A.K.R. 631), Dec. 30, 1884. 

Floss—Tug. Sans Souci Kennels’ (Philadelphia, Pa.) white and 
lemon English setter bitch Floss (A.K.R. 1816) to Wm. Yewdell’s Tug 
(Thunder - Peg), Nov. 22, 1884. . 

Scarlet Princess— Young Royal Prince. J. W. Newman's (Boston, 
Mass.) white bull-terrier bitch Scarlet Princess (Young Royal—Scarlet 
a his Young Royal Prince (Young Royal—Scariet iI.), Nov. 10, 


WHELPS. 


2” See instructions at head of this column. 

Lilly. Ward & Eveletto’s (Boston, Mass.) English setter bitch Lilly 
(Carlowitz—Princess Nelly), . 2, 1884, six (two dogs), by their Tem 
pest (Pontiac—Fairy I1.). 

Rena. The Riverview Kennels’ (Clinton, Mass.) mastiff bitch Rena 
(A K-R, 262), Dec. 81, 1884, five (two dogs), by Hero II. (A.K.R. 545); all 
since A 

Delph Viva. The Riverview Kennels’ (Clinton, Mass.) mastiff bitch 
Delph Viva (A.K.R. 1482), Dec. 31, 1884, five (three dogs), by Hero II. 
(A.K.R. 545); two dogs since dead. 

t'loss. C. A. R. Dimon’s (Lowell, Mass.) English setter bitch Floss, 
—ow dogs), by Dash Ill. 

ile Langtry. ‘Thos. W. Mills’s (Montreal, Can.) bull bitch Lillie 
Langtry (Jack—Venus), Jan. 9, four (all dogs), by his Guillermo 
(A.K.R. 671); all white, with brindle — arkings. 

Scarlet Princess. J.W. Newman’s (Boston, Mass.) white bull-terrier 
bitch Scarlet Princess (Young Royal—Scarlet IL.), Jan. 12, two bitches, 
by his Young Royal Prince (Young Royal—Scariet II.). 

SALES 


3 See instructions at head of this column. 

Obie. Black cocker spaniel dog, whelped Aug. 19, 1884 (champion 
Obo IL, A.K.R. 432—Rube, A.K.R. 734), by Samuel H. Greene, New 
Market, N. H., to A. W. Griffiths, same place. 

Benedict's Boy (A.K.R. 180)—Lady Bub oo 998) whelps. Cocker 
spaniels, whelped Oct, 1884, by Herman F, Schellbass, Brooklyn, 


Y., @ black dog to James Queen, a black dog to F. J. Oakes, a black 


dog to F. J. Washburn, a liver dog to Fred. Bollett and a black bitch 
to C. C. Tracy. same lace; a liver dog to F. 8. Jordan, New York, 
and a black bitch to Geo. Martin, Washington, D, C. 

Mainspring—Chic ry a Liver and white pointers. age and sex 
not given, by the Field al Kennels, Charlottesville, Va., one to F. 
R. Hitchcock, New York, and one to D. Beaumont, West Chester, Pa. 

Gladstone—Donna J. whelp. Blue belton English setter dog, 
whel July 18, 1884, by D.C. Jones, Memphis, Tenn., to H. F. Ams- 
den, ton, Mass, 

Dash III.—Floss whelp. English setter, sex, color and age not 
a; by C.A.R. Dimon, Lowell, Mass., to E. P. Cutter, Boston, 


ass. 

Yolande. Mastiff bitch, whelped July 28, 1884 (Hero II., A.K.R. 545 
— Madge, A.K.R. 548), by the Ashmont ennels, Boston, Mass., to Dr. 
H. T. Groesbeck, Cincinnati, O. 

Kent. Mastiff dog, whelped July 28, 1884 (Hero II., A.K.R. 545— 
Madge, A.K.R. 548), by the Ashmont Kennels, Boston, Mass., to Dr. H. 
T. Groesbeck, Cincinnati, O. 

Braun. Mastiff dog, ago —_ 28,1884 (Hero II., A.K.R. 545— 
Madge, A K.R. 548), by the Ashmont Kennels, Boston, Mass., to Walter 
St. John Jones, Cincinnati, O. 

Jack—Spotter whelps. Black and tan collies, whelped Nov. 1, 1884, 
by Sans Souci Kennels, Philadelphia, Pa., a dog and bitch to Dr. 
aorsy Johnson, Kintmersville, Pa., and a dog to 8. B. Dod, Hobcken, 
Flip. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped Sept. 22, 1884 (Sensa- 
tion’s Son—Zoe), by E. M. Crouch, Thomaston. Conn., to W. L. Crouch, 
same place. 

Wing. Black and white pointer dog, whelped Sept. 22, 1884 (Sensa- 
tion’s Son—Zoe), by E. M, Crouch, Thomaston, Conn., to Irving L. At- 
wood, Waterbury, Conn. 

Fanny. Lemon and white pointer bitch, whelped Sept. 22, 1884 
Sensation’s Son—Zoe), by E. M. Crouch, Thomaston, Conn., to Wm, 
H. Stevens. Plymouth, Conn. 

Sensation’s Son—Zoe whelp. Lemon and white pointer dog,whelped 
Sept. 22, 1884, by E. M. Crouch, Thomaston, Conn., to J. B. Blakes- 
lee, Watertown, Conn. . 

Rena. Imported Newfoundland bitch, by C. E. Lewis, Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., to the St. Bernard Kennel, Clifton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

PRESENTATIONS. 

=” See instructions at head of this column. 

Bertha. Smooth-coated St. Bernard bitch (A.K.R. 486), by Hon. 
Eugene Stevenson, Paterson, N. J., to Millbrook Kennels, New York. 
DEATHS. 

ge” See instructions at head of this column. 

Good Princess. Black, white aud tan English setter bitch (A.K.R. 
820), owned by Wm. H. Child, Germantown, Pa., Jan. 9, from dis- 
temper. 


The A. K. R. pedigree registration fee is 50 cents. 





KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
ke No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents, 


C. B. M., Madison, Georgia.—A young setter pup nine months old 
large for his age and still growing, appetite good, seems to be afflicted 
in small of back, when lying down he gets near the walland lies upon 
his back, in which position he appears comfortable. Can only stand 
short hunts, after a long hunt next day appears to be in great pain. 
Ans. It looks as though your dog had some spinal trouble, probably 
congestion of the cord on membranes, the result of cold or injury. 
Get a “‘fiy-blister” (Emplastrum cantharidis) two inches square, and 
apply to spinal column at the small of the back, having first shaved 
the hair from the skin over a spot three inches sqnare. Tie or band- 
age the blister on and let it remain for six or eight hours, until a blis- 
ter has formed. This may be punctured and the surface dressed 
with vaseline. If the trouble is muscular rheumatism the same 
treatment is recommended. 


J. W.S, Liberty, R. I.—A hound pup about six months old. There 
are many small spois, like blisters, with matter in them, on the under 
side of his b-dy and the skin isa bluish purple. On the head the 
skin swelled in wrinkles and now bas broken an3 there is a bloody 
matter in them. He has a bad smell about him. When he was about 
three months old I put some old mustard stalks in for his bed. Do 
you think that is what is the matter with him or has the dog distem- 
cong There were no mustard seeds on the stalks. I nave been giving 

11m burnt oyster shells in his food and occasionally sulphur. Ans. 
Wash your dog carefully with sulphur soap or carbolic soap and 
having dried the surface rub gently with vaseline. Do this once or 
twice daily. Your dog has probably poisoned his head and belly. 


Worms 1n Doas.—One dose acure. ‘*Rhiwlas. Bala, North Wales, 
Sept. 21, 1874. I gave a Naldire’s Powder to a ec: llie on Saturday last, 
and in ten minutes he evacuated a tapeworm 30 yards 2 feet in length. 
I consider the powder effectual.—R. Luoyp Price.”’ Naldire’s Worm 
Powders, tie geeat British remedy, are sold by McKesson & Robbins, 
91 Fulton street. New York. Price $1.00. Manufacturers: Wright & 
Holdsworth, 8 Spur street, London, England.—Adv. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


THE REVOLVER DISCUSSION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wish to brietly state my views in regard to revolvers and their 
ammunition, having seen the subject b ought up in recent issues of 
your much-appreciated paper. Your correspondent *Thirty-Two 
Short’ has, in my estimation, a good idea of how a revolver should be 
made as regards shape. for as I understand him, he wishes an arm 
with a square handle similar to a Colt’s Arny .45, but I do not see 
why it should have a slide «jector, for all of us know the supenority 
of the Smith & Wesson system of ejecting exploded shells, a:.d I have 
never found the new style of Smith & Wesson’s underjo:nt to become 
shaky, as was the case in their old model with the top hinge. The 
accuracy of Smith & Wesson’s arms is so well known, that I deem 
it unnecessary for me to say anything on that subject. 

As regards weight, I think the pistol should. 1f a thirty-two, weigh 
one and one-half pounds. Iam an advocate of the rim-fire caruidge 
for small calibers, as I have had a different experience in regard to 
them than our friend ‘Center Fire.’ I have used a number of 
thirty-two R. F. cartridges in the old style Smith & Wesson revolver, 
and have found those of the U. M. C. and Winchester factories to gi ve 
good results, the per cent. of miss fires being too small to calculate 
(possibly two defective car:tridges in 50). I have fired the long and 
short .32 cartridges from a Smith & Wesson revolver (6-shooter, 
5-inch barrel) at twelve paces into a piece of yellow pine scantling, 
and found the short cartridge gave from one-quarter co three-eighths 
of an inch better penetration. I hope some reliable fire-arms manu- 
facturing firm may be induced to manufacture a good serviceable 
target revolver. Navy Srx. 

BaLTmMoreE, Jan. 7. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Seeing the remarks on revolvers, I thought I would put my say in. 
“Center Fire” says that rim-fire cartridges missfire. I have shot a 
great many thousand, but never had a Winchester rim-fire cartridge 
miss; but can’t say the same of the U. M. C. shells. If ‘Center Fire” 
will try them he will find this out. My idea of a revolver is a pistol of 
the size of the Smith & Wesson .82, made to use the .22 long cartridge 
and we would ot good results. 

I have usea makes of revolvers, but never found but one, the 
Standard .22 and manufactured by J. M. Marline, that was good for 
fine shooting. I[t shot just where I held it. 

The trouble with revolver cartridges is that the bullet is in all cases 
too heavy for the powder. If this was remedied we would not have 
so much shooting over. I am a great lover of the .22-cal. both for re- 
volver and rifle, as it is cheap and I can have just as much sport with 
@ .22asI can witha .45cal. Besides there is less danger and more 
skill required,and not so much danger. I shall probably write to 
more length on this subject when I have more time. .22-LONG. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 5. 














A CHRISTMAS MILITARY SHOOT.—Fort Bidwell, Dec. 27.—It 
may prove interesting to some of your readers, inasmuch as it shows 
what troops in the field actually do; how much successful game shots 
score at the target; and also how the genuine thoroughbred **Lo” 
com s in marksmanship with his white brother. The contest was 
for $75 first prize, $25 secoud. Any team of 6, 10 shots per man; U. 
8. military regulation target, open sights, any weight trigger, hair or 
set triggers not excepted, 2%0yds. off hand. No entrance fee. The 
match was shot over the military range, the weather being very un- 
favorable for good scores. A hard wind blew from the south while 
the first teams were shooting, succeeded by a ee oe rain storm, 
during which the remainder of the teams shot, try team used, 












Springfield muskets: Cavairy team used carbines and muskets; Citi. 
zens teams used sporting rifles, Winchester .45-75 and Marlin .45-70, 
Indians used Springfield muskets, one Spencer and one Winchester 


Piute Indian Team. Co. F, 8th Infantry Team. 
Gexswene 3084444 84 Maj Burt.......4334244554—40 


















Geo! 144— 

DOE coserecnne 8338484343—33 Corp Stewart. .5344435484—39 
POR ccs. xt 48028:}4222—24 Pvt Cowsen. .. .3428348344— 33 
Witchile 3483483454— 36 Pvt Lowe...... — 35 
Sam... . 8483534333—34 Pvt Myles......8424488445—87 
Joe.. -2332220023—19—180 Pvt Strefeler. ..4434454434—40—224 

Troop C, 2d Cavalry Team. First Citizen Team. 

Lt Huntington .3440844844—35 Lowell .4443354445—40 

Corp Ford. .2355435344—38 Hall..... .4444544444—41 

Pvt Brame 5544242423—45 Buchen 4383434433—84 

Pvt Riley. . .3183344544—87 Neasham. .5544443454—41 

Pvt O’Brien... 3404433338—30  — Rinn...... -2838448344—33 

Pvt Foley....... 3345445445—42—215 Buchanan.. ...3234444442—34—223 

Second Citizen Team. 

PND: 6 5 cus ceeee 345344443438 Anderson...... 4334544333—36 
Herrington.......... 3448384344—35 Poindexter... ..4844444444—39 
Bachelder.... ...... 3443443048—32 Sites.. ......... 2444445. 54—41 — 221 


SPRINGFIELD, O., Jan. 1.—The rifle match held to-day between 
the Springfield and Cincinnati teams to decide the ritle cham- 
pionship of the State resulted in the Cincinnati Club winning by 25 
points. The match was for $50 a side, 200yds. range, at a Massa- 
chusetts target. Neither club shot up to its best average. through 
nervousness or some other cause. The match took place at a fine 
rifle range in Perkins’s Woods. The day was an ideal day for shoot- 
ing as far as the weather was concerned. The sun was not —s 
to dazzle the eyes of the shooters, but the light was sufficiently brighi 
for aiming purposes The total score of the Cincinnati team was 
1,445 and tnat of the Springfield team 1,420. The clubs are now even, 
the Springfield team having defeated the Cincinnati team last winter. 
A return match will be held at Cincinnati in the spring. The pros- 
= of the recently formed union of Western clubs is very flattering. 

he union is very much on the basis of the baseball league, with a 
fee from each club, There is to be a six-day shoot at Inaianapolis 
July, open to members of the united clubs only. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Jan. 5.—The Saratoga Rifle Club, had 
two shoots last week, on New Year’s day and Saturday Jan. 3. ind 
and light were both good. Massachusetts target was used and the 
distance was 200yds., off-hand The following are the highest scores 
of each competitor for the week: 


EMIEMOMER av sede s scat asinesionns cane 11 11 11 10 121210 9 12 12-110 
GUL RRA eecerticeerrer errr: 12 8 11 11 11 10 10 12 12 12—109 
MUETAME ss 55's sintenwanaievd<ickescossiowiien 12 11 11 11 11 11111110 9—108 
Fo ics <nivrcin'ss'n0hescievenwaccess +12 11111011 11 91110 9—105 
UN Se eer 812 9121011 91010 11—12 
By Ne aie a an ciaonn.c can ceweceesennee 10 911 9 91010 9 11 11— 99 
FRO ENO cockiv'cccctnsseenvesse ceases 101010 91110 9 912 9~— 99 
ae ON ons 5cn0)d c:nieis.c 4 aseicns coats eine 1011 7101010 9 11 10 10— 98 


9 8 91112 9 9 911 11-— 98 
10 78 9 5 9 71212 8— 8 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 8 —There was considerable life at the butts 
to-day at the final shoot of the year. mene nn C, Second Artillery 
Regiment, or, as it is better and more populurly known, the Gatling 
Battery, held its;monthly medal shoot at Shell Mound Park, on which 
occasion th? best scores made were as follows: First class Lieu- 
tenant J. P. Warren, 200yds., 45; 500yds., 44; total, 89. Sergeant 
Adams, 200yds., 40; 500yds., 30; total, 78. Sergeant Seaman, 200yds., 
39; 500yds., 38; total, 77. Second class—Private Martin, 200yds., 35; 
500yds., 36; total. 74. Third class—Private Powers, 200yds., 39. Private 
Archer, 200yds., 37. On the same day above mentioned, Company C 
of the Second Artillery Regiment, favorably known and composed o: 
the former members of the San Francisco Fusiliers, also had its 
montbly shoot. The bitter cold and accompanying heavy northwest 
wind militated so much against the shooters that no better scores 
than the following were made, First class—C. Friedbach, 200yds., 25; 
500yds., 28; total, 58. Second class—F. Koch, 200yds., 21; 500yds., 21; 
total, 42. Third class—Charles Baxton, 200yds., 26. Cummings and 
Perkins, pitted against Klein and Carson, shot a 100 shot match at 
200yds., and for the same reasons given above, did not come up to 
their average in the following scores: 

UPARINOG inc. '55ccccess snscoone 42 45 47 45 45 38 44 45 45 48-441 
POU cnc cu stave wane noasisenete 44 45 44 42 44 48 42 43 88 22—428—869 
MIRE cc iccinaesadaourceeen antec 44 44 44 45 45 43 41 43 44 44-487 
RUNNIN ccs am enumecceas seae teen 43 45 46 46 45 43 43 41 41 36—326—763 

Charies and Smith Carr and Hovey had a three-sided match at 
200yds., 50shots each, Charles Carr winning and the scores being: 
Charles Carr... .43 44 44 44 45—220 Hovey.......... 43 44 43 45 41—216 
Smith Carr..... 39 44 43 43 40—209 


WORCESTER, Mass , Jan. 8.—The Massachusetts target was used 
at the weekly meet at Pine Grove Range to-day. Strings of 10 with a 
possible 120 were shot, resulting as follows: 








TA... a0! esaigtaws ses atenaencen eee 8 11 11 10 10 12 11 12 11 11—107 
MIR aise: 105 Gaecianeipasdinnien out --11 1112 911 9101211 9—105 
EE PRIOR ca:siowis.ciesiesestuaonsiniewscaane 8111111 71210 11 11 12—104 
A L Rice oriescasesigene:ves'seaeseekh ¢ eat ake uae eae la 
DRIER ic. oiniso:S arencithesia waseeipartaed 1111 9 9 $101012 8 9— 94 
RI III 5 ccc easier nen s/occeennen 71010 6 91112 8 8 9— 9 


GARDNER, Mass., Jan. 7.—There was nota large number present 
at the regular meet to-day of the Gardner Rifle Club at Hackmatack 
Range. The American decimal target was used, distance 200yds., 
shooting off-hand, with a sible score of 100. The result was as 
follows: G. F. Ellsworth 83, A. Mathews 83, M. Atherton 86, I. N. 
Dodge 82, Fred Parker 79. 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
ao a ee should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


BOSTON, Jan. 9.—The weekly shoot of the East Boston Schuetzen 
Corps took place at the Oak Island rifle range this afternoon. The 
interest centered in the contest between Capt. J. Garne,, Jr., of the 
corps, and C. M. Gueth. The latte: challenged any member of the 
corps to shoot him for a $30 badge, and Cap.. Garney accepted. The 
result was a handsome victory for Capt. Garney by a score of 145 to 
123 for his opponent. The conditions for close holding were bad. a 
strong quartering wind blowing down the range. The light, however, 
was good. The detailed results in the challenge match, as well as in 
the regular contests, are — 


allenge Match. ; 
AG GORE ooo s.ccccsccctsvenesswcctts 17 911 22191216 9 16 24—145 
PAM 65 acca cceceerrnug. somens 0 22 9201215 9 10 12 14-128 

Ring Target Match. 

SPIER iso oik no waeecin.sawreerees ceed 181718 9 18 21 18 24 24 12—179 
CARS ININN ico bone vseaivaesies-ormniecne 22 17 22 19 12 22.19 O 22 21-175 
AS SE WIMSRE 5 6 once ce vasaws oeaueRae 6 ..19 20 20 019 16:5 0 19 22—100 
NN oo vid agc: cn ce5 whe semiesncie sade 1718 920 9 26 14 17 18 11—158 
DOME sc cce: conan sms, teas Sane 2417121415 01824 9 9—142 
PUA IMURINED 5s:6:0.0° :sscieisnetme non ewmise ee 25 15 20171019 017 9 10—142 
PRUE c= ccc scl ias san epenesensemreae 9 11 15 20 19 281117 0 19—185 
RS RMN, 0 s950nclsc'e eae cocunewnent 4 0 0 9 1019 19 10 17 24-122 

Man Target. 
E Benvett...... 19 18 16 16 18-85 F Allen.......... 14101117 8—60 


CM Gueth...... 19 11 20 15 30—75 EJ Bauer...... 11 2 2 18 5--41 
Capt Garney....20 10 14 14 16—74 


BOSTON, Jan. 10.—The attendance at Walnut Hill to-day was very 
slim, the intense cold keeping many riflemen away. A strong north- 
west wind prevailed since, and pcor scores were the result. The 
scores: 

Creedmoor Practice Match. 





CO BOG: 05500008 4453554544—438 T C Willard........ 4345353434—36 
OU Farber o..ssvcc 4444444444--40 DC Ball ............ 8471834384—85 
Rest Match. 

RUM: 255.cch > aneipaeeeneeces sadeees 7 7 710 5 810 710 9—8& 
ho eee rire oia --8 9 51010 8 510 9 8— 
SV Harlow.. --910 5 8 5 8 910 8 9 
C L Mood -5 8 9 719 7 9 710 7% 
BG Warren --6 51010 8 8 9 9 8 6-7 
D CBall.... -8 8109698 9 D9 6% 
C U Parker. 8759 78 8 810 87% 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Jan. 12.—The Saratoga Rifle Club 
held their two regular shoots last week, on Wednesday and Saturday. 
The attendance was better than usual, owing doubtless to its b~ing 
the last week of the first of two tournaments we are having. On 
Wednesday the wind was fair, but the light bad. On Saturday 


things were reversed, the light being excellent with a le blowing. 
The husetts target was used, distance bo Moma off-hand. The 
following are the highest scores of each competitor for the week: 

We a bck dee cemees iibhone seme 12 11 11 10 11 11 11 11 12 10—110 
PERM 54 ncn Poison web vigssheneneeune 11 11 10 12 10 11 12 11 11 10-108 
TMI ox cows cabs saewumedeuecss cas 12 10 10 11 10 10 11 12 11 11—108 
eo 5a aa hn wemiecene ena -12 8 10 12 12 12 10 10 10 10—106 
NS RSE aa ee +» 7121012 911121212 9—106 
Be a ccis sass) chepdsaw vances -10 911 9 9 11 10 12 12 12—105 
Be CI a55 05% 5 05st oc cosine scwgo eee 10 10 1112 10 910 8 11 10—108 
CES ere 10 11 910111110 910 10—101 
oo eae 9111012101111 9 8 9—100 
E R Stevens........... seccececsesel? 810 111912111010 8~— 

Wm PPEPOPEP Ere Pere H eR eeeeeeD 10 8 91210 8 8 0— 8% 
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MELROSE RIFLE CLUB.—The four weekly contests at Melrose, 
Mass., RifleClub for the handsome silver tankard ended on Jan. 8. 
Mr. Fielding scored a fortnight ago 219 out of a possible 220, and has 
not contested for it since, as none of the riflemen succeeded in tying 
his score. Mr. Shaw, of the Highlands, came very near with the ad- 
mirable 218 and Mr. Marshall witb an excellent 216. Mr. Fielding feels 
proud in having won the beautiful trophy, and will treasure it as 
a souvenir indeed, especially when sipping therefrom a little of that 
good old mulberry tea. 





THE TRAP. 





Corr ts wno favor us with club scores are particularly re - 


quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


NATIONAL TRAP-SHOOTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A CIRCULAR has been issued giving the details of the proposed 
National Association. The ps says: 

For some years the question 0: 
among the shooting fraternity has n See agitated. The 
main objects to be attained thereby are: first, the adoption of a na- 
tional code of shooting rules, whether for live birds, clay-pigeons, 
glass balls or what not; and secondly, the organization in diferent 
cities of interstate and international tournaments. The advantages 
of naving such an association with such objects are manifest. Two 
questions have arisen in this connection: first, how best to effect the 
orranization; and secondly, how to keep the Association alive when 
once organized. Many plans have been suggested ; some tried and 
discarded A number of reliable ‘“‘workers,” such as J. M. Barbour, 
of Louisville, Ky., J. E Bloom, of Cincinnati, O., John Whetstone, o 
Cincinnati, O., bave resolved to attempt a plan which they think will 
answer these queries satisfactorily, and which should actively inter- 
est every trap-shooter, every s| man’s paper, and every dealer in 
guns, ammunition, etc.; infact every mterest in any way connected 
with the gun. 

This plan is briefly outlined as follows: To incorporate a stock 
coment under the laws of the State of Kentucky (where there is no 
liability beyond the amount originally subscribed), whose name shall 
be "The National Trap-Shooters’ Association.’ The capital stock to 
be $1,C00, $2,500 or $5,000, depending on number of subscribers, divided 
into shares of $5each. The objects of the Association shall be: 

First—To adopt national standard of rules for live pigeon, clay- 
pigeon, glass-ball shooting, ete. 

s a organize annually an international shooting tourna- 
mant. 

Third—To organize annually two or more interstate tournaments. 

Fourth—To organize proprietary gun clubs in various cities, the 
principal one to be located with the main office of the Association. 

Fifth—To publish an annual report, giving list of members, rules, 
reports of the years, principal shooting events, etc., announcements 
for the future, ete. 

The affairs of the company shall be managed by a board of five 
directors, elected annually by the shareholders, and who shall serve 
without salary, and who shall have full power to appoint an execu- 
tive commi.tee and salaried officers to carzy out the objects of the 
company; though no such salaries shall be taken from the above 
capital, which can only be used for other and necessary expenses 
incurred in carrying out the objects of the soneens. 

Any reputable citizen can become an active member of the Associ- 
ation (subject to the vote of the Executive Committee); initiation fee 
$5, annual dues $1. Any one subscribing to an original share of the 
company, viz. $5, need not pay apy initiation fee to become a mem- 
ber; he becomes an active member by paying $1 annually, though he 
does not lose nis stock by failing to pay his annual dues, in which 
event he becomes an inactive stockholder merely. 

When the original shares are all subscribed the initiation fee of $5. 
required from subsequent subscribers, is forfeited when the annual 
dues are not paid. 

Tne board of directors, by unanimous vote, can confer honorary 
life membership upon any one. 

Every individuai holder of five shares ($25) of stock shall be a life 
member of the Association, free from all further dues. 

Life members and active members of the Association and invited 
guests only shull be allowed to compete at its tournaments. 

Life members and active members of the Association shall be al- 
lowed all the priviliges of the members of the proprietary gun clubs 
(established by the Association) on the grounds and club rooms of the 
latter. (That is, if a member from Louisville, etc., visits New Yo:k, 
he would receive the hospitality of the club there, use of grounds. 
club rooms, etc.). 

The officers of the Association shall be: A President, three First 
Vice-Presidents and Second Vice-Presidents, one for each State and 
Territory in the United States, al-o a Treasurer and Secretary. 

Sub-criptions will be received by either of the above named parties. 
The subscription books will be opened Feb. 10, 1885, at 8 P. M., at No. 
19 5t. Charles street, New Orleans, La., and remain open there until 
Feb. 17, after which date, subscription: can be sent to the main office 
pro tem., in care of J. E. Bloom. Box 1,292, Cincinnati, O. 

_Ten per cent. or fif y cents a share shall be made payable at the 
time of subscribi: g, the balance being payable in monthly instalments 
of $1 per share, or where more than one share is subscribed in 
monthly installments of 10 ag cent. until paid in full. 

This project is confidently presented to the shvoting world, with 
the as urance that the objects will thus be practically attained, and 
that the subscriptions will prove a good investment; fo: the reason 
that all net profits made at the various tournaments will be divided 
annually (about January), among the subscribers or shareholders of 
the Association. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

The incorpor ition of the above Association, outlined in the last issue, 
seems to meet the approval of many sportsmen. The following. 
among other letters, has been read: 

SPRI*‘GFIELD, O., Jan. 8, 1885. 

The circular at hand and contents carefully noted. It meets my 
fullapproval. I am quite enthusiastic about seeing such a scheme 


in vogue. List year I formed what we called our Central Ohio Shoot- 


ing Association and we held monthly snoots at Kenton, Bellefontaine, 
Greenville, Urbana and Springfield; we always had a good attend- 
ance. We charged $3 admission, and at any shoot we allowed a 
shooter the privilege of becoming a member by payment in advance 
of action of association. We charged five cents each for live birds. 
We always made a nice little profit from each tournament. The 
original twenty in the scheme, have seen their stock double—that is 


to say one $2 share worth $4—and are only in our first year. We 


charge $1 yearly dues, always payable in advance, and before a 
shoo.er is allowed any privilege in the tournament. Go on with the 
scheme, it will receive the support of our boys. 

L. E. Russe, M. D., Pres. Central Ohio Shooting Association. 


Tt is hoped that every club will send us the name of an active 
‘‘worker” to add to the committee list, by mail or by telegraph, so as 
to reach me before Jan. 20, to enable us to publish same on programme 


of the New Orleans tournament, where final action will be taken. 
For the Committee, J. E. BLoom. 





TRAP AND FIELD SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest ard Stream: 

l claim that after one season of practice at the trap for a new be- 
ginner, further practice is a hindrance rather than an advantage to 
become a good wipg-shot inthe brush. I have come to this conclu- 
sion from my own experience, and from what I have seen in others, 
iclaimif a man isa fair wing-shot in the brush, he is not benefited 
by shooting during the summer months once or twice a week at clay- 
pigeons or glass balls. The two best wing-shots I know of in th 
country are men under fifty years old, andI never heard of their 
shooting at the trap; while one of the v. ry best men at the trap that 
Iam acquainted with in this vicinity told me recently he had not 
killed a bird this season, and I know he has been out hunting several 
times, and those who hunt with him say he misses the easiest kind of 
shots to make. If this isso, why is it? 8. H. 





THE NEW ORLEANS TOURNAMENT.—mMr. J. F. Ives, of Meriden, 
Conn., has kindly donated one leather ammunition case to be 
awarded as a special prize at tournament. F. L. Chamverlain, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, writes: “I hope to be wi h several of our club at the 
N. O. shoot,” ete. W. H. Shawhan, of Petersburg, Ind., writes: 
‘About eignt or ten of our club will attend the tournament,” etc. 
Besides those previously announced there will be also a team from 
Cincinnati and one from Kenton County Gun Club, Ky. Fred Erb, of 
Kansas City; J. F. Ives, of Meriden, Conn.; J. Stice, of Jacksonville, 
Ill., besides numerous others, have lately announced their intention 
of attending the tournament. Dr. L. KE. Russell, of Springfieli, O., 
writes: “‘We shall have a team at New Orleans.”—L. C. P. Co. In 
co uence of the following letter the meeting called at St. Charles 
Hotel is hereby adjourned to the office of Leon Marthe, 19 Cnarles 
street, where sportsmen are see to meet nightly, beginning 
Feb. 10: New Orleans, Jan. 2, 188%. J. E. Bloom, Esq. Dear Sir: Jn 
reply to your favor of . 80 will say at the time you mention it will 
be impossible to promise any parlor as cots will be used in all rooms. 
—R. E. Rivers, Proprietor St. Charles Hotel. 


CLAY-PIGEON PATENT.—The Ligowsky vs. Fischer suit in re 
flying targets before the Commissioner of Patents has been decided 
in favor of te former, ee : ye 


organizing a National Association 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


BOSTON GUN CLUB.—Wellington, Mass., Jan. 7.—The wind blow 
ing in every conceivable direction, did not prevent a spirited attend- 
ance of the best trap-shooters belonging to all surrounding shooting 
clubs at the above tournament. Full scores were the exception, the 
birds were terrible drivers, and tested thoroughly the powers of the 
different makes of guns. This shoot and the next one on the 2ist, 
are looked upon as being the best practice for New Orleans. We 
think three clubs from the New England Trap-Shooters’ Association 
will attend at that meeting; if so, our Southern friends will find foe- 





men worthy of their steel. 
First event, 7 singles, 18yds. Prizes, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent.: 

H W Eager... +..---J111110—6 JF Hart... . 0000001— 
C H Gerrish 1101111—6 W'S Pe 1111011—6 
C Wilbur 1100010—8 C F Steele 1100010—3 
W L Davis 0111101—5_R Hunter 0100000—1 
WA Alilen........ 1111110—6 CI Goodale............ 0000100—1 
BW THM 2. askceee 1110011—5_D Kirkwood............. 1110011—5 


Bh GI ooo ca cneccens 1010111—5 

Eager first, Kirkwood second, Wilbur third. 

Second event, 3 pair doubles, 15yds. rise: 
Pe 8 2S Serer 10 11 11—5 
eS rere 11 11 11-6 


rer 11 11 11-6 





Davis 
t — and Cooper first, Perry second, Hunter third and Kirkwood 
ourth. 
Third event, 5 birds, 5 traps: 
Eager 11 


cauiuccaveeuiendesa 111-5 Allen........ ........ ...1000w— 
I i. caauKcud adedeed Olll1—4  Goodale................... 10011—3 
PCr vetcckeccsenucuaye Be MN ids <6: vewndctccice 10101—3 
Mcccudcanedewcessated ea «+. ..00101—2 
EE was devdausacanccdaha CIN ones vccevececccacess 11101—4 
MN ci ddect ddpuede:.casve ME BU a doe cwcinicke xxedecce 10110—3 


MOOR os. ceccceccscc 11111—5 
Eager and Kirkwood first, Gerrish and Cooper second, Tinker third. 
Fourth event, 5 birds, 1 trap: 


WED caccovccess ae oraae PE IN ict cdcnksavantccacad 01100—2 
cat nadecncnadanxeacdd Ce ere 00111—3 
NS acicvdenccaveas acco A nites cccsncenccvesueas 10010—2 


Cooper 11101—4  Kirkwood................. 00111—3 
eee GE Rice scccs setcivcccvns 00011—2 
CR ecdnduveccauds aden’ | eee 00111—3 





11101—4 
Cooper first, Gerrish and Tinker second, Davis and Dodd third. 


Fifth event, 3 pair doubles, fixed traps: 
I ccccsee¥ieccs see ele SS Serre. 10 11 11—5 
J Snow ee ere 11 11 01—5 
Gerrish 00 10 11—83 Cooper........... .... 10 11 01—4 
SMa dddveawdvense oo NOR PE TN vcacvcececcccenseses 11 00 01—3 
Tinker Be PRE tks ta odsccucuwenns 10 11 11—5 
Allen.... 00 11 11—4 Kirkwood. ............ 11 11 11-6 





Sixth event, 2-man team match, in 7 singles and three pair doubles: 


Be ondscescacgeae <ansvednaceuseie 1111110 —- 10 11 11—5 
MEN 554 uses ve sansaddswksuredaun<eud 1100101—4—10 11 11 11—6—11—21 
SEE accddcacwawnsddscours<canuenss 0101110—4 00 10 10—2 
Bae axcceednccnedosedsankaae das 1101101—5— 9 11 19 10-4— 6-15 
Bc Avbde Save cece d Cannone nies dmets 1111001—5 11 10 10—4 
MN dc cadiceicesaceeeucussce- seanuety 0000001—1~— 6 11 11 10—4— 8—14 
cd cascvesd audscdeducssuaassaas 1111010—5 11 10 11-5 
EM andes - tadnacddnenesdscuaudeld 0110111—5—10 11 11 11—6—11—-21 
MRM ta! tue ce duevnttacexcogcxennccad 0011101—4 10 01 11—4 
MI Se ivic ces. saicae daetcess ioaee 1110111—6—10_ 11 11 11-6—10—20 


oar and Perry first, Allen and Law secood, Gerrish and Cooper 
ird. 
Seventh event, 7 angen. = traps: 


CE ccnincn aan acenaee po err rer 0111011—5 
Ic acinnaacvnsed 0110001—3 Wilbur.................. (011111—5 
SING opcddscacacens OO Oe caccesdeaue veecas 1011111—6 
OE acc decesccn cecenee 0011000—2 Davis.. .............00- 0111110—5 


OS rrr 1001101—4 Allen ....... ........ -1000110—3 
Dodd first, Eager and Tinker second, Cooper third, Allen ank Kirk- 
wood fourth. 
Eighth event, 3 pair —- 5 traps: 
111 


» are 1—S J WiJliams.............-. 10 10 10-3 
GOI Sts cnccsaansewss Ee ee I Son cekcccccsceces 11 10 10—4 
GRC asidanckeessnias 10 11 10—4 Kirkwood ............. 01 11 00-8 
| eee -11 1110-5 W P Robinson... .10 01 11—4 
MEP on ascdde Kccccccus 11 1110—5 Dodd Thacdada er aemans 00 00 00—0 
ON sc ccnccaceccicess 30.28 T—6 SF RIGO. 3... cccocvecce 10 10 11—4 
I oticniia cancels ma 1: 1111 6 


Davis and Cooper first, Perry second, Robinson third, Kirkwood 
and Williams feurth. 

Ninth event, 20 singles: 
Eager... ...10111010011111911111—15 Cooper.. ..11111110011111100111—16 
Dodd. .010110 010100. 0)011U— 7 Gerrish....10011010110111010110—12 
PORTE. wesc 11101001111111111111—17 Davis......11010111101111010100—13 
Tinker..... 00110019111101110019— 11 

Perry first, Cooper second, Eager third. 

Tenth event, 7 singles, 18yds. rise: 
Kirkwood.. ...11:1011-6 Eager...... 
TOE coccinea .-.1110000—3 Perry. 







.-1019010—3 











Robinson... . 0111110 -5 Davis... 

PE i: acuaacas ...(000110-2 Arkerson 0000000—0 
MG cadvccnecdcucanyee 0001110—3 Cooper.. 1101:11—6 
CR ii cccen ccudensas 0001101—3 Williams 0001000—1 
PS exc ccc ceeuws 0110011—4_ Allen ...... 1111110—6 


third, Snow and 





Perry first, Robinson second, Wilbur and Da 
Eager fourth. 
Eleventh event, 3 pair doubles: 


WOM acencccccas mendes 10 01 10-3 
EC ackvalicaececwes 01 11 11-5 
PE adgtasdececeaecasd 01 10 00—2 
Pe axnsceseakeans 10 10 10—3 
Kirkwood...........- --10 10 00—2 
Re dcuceveuscrens 00 10 01—2 
re 11 10 00—3 


Perry and Law first, Gerrish second, Snow third, Dodd, Kirk wood 
and Davis fourth. 
Twelfth event, 5 singles: 


ET eae ds eus cca caads 10000—1 Williams.................. 00111 - 3 
CE ccudice accwdadeade CO OE ee rere 11100-3 
ED Kags bncsagaadeavnnesd te ea au ic aecdee censceee 11011—4 
IIE go oc ceciccesccetewsan Beebe MEME ovx cacesdndudcenccedad 00000—0 
Perry eeAMMOO—B BE WOOE.... 6.0 0cce coses 01111—4 
I oviniscsasacevscdees Ei MEE eddiccae 6: éocdnecceone 00111—3 
I ira cegcesnsngetecaus CS SO rere -10110—3 
I cae cinoucekdann sane 11011—4 


Cooper first, Kirkwood and Nichols second, Gerrish. Davis and Allen 
third, Wilbur fourth. 
Thirteenth event, 3 pair doubles: 


| eee 11 10 10—5 Robimson............. 01 11 11-5 
BRN <dacancecotaceces 10 00 00O—1 Kirkwood ............. 11 01 10-4 
icsstdactencaves co De SE — 4 Weis ccccicccesesss 10 11 11—5 
RM iin ccontaussnucis Wit tt—5 Gerriah............00..- 11 11 10—5 
rer re rer 00 00 0O—0 Alien.............. -+.+-01 00 11—3 
BOR ac cdcaccdcccniccses RO rere RON is vase ceadncsanas 00 10 00—1 


Wilbur first, Eager and Kirkwood second, Suow and Allen third, 
Dodd and Davis fourth. 

Fourteenth event, 5 egpre--Saer and Perry first, Davis second, 
Kirkwood and Eager third. 

Fifteenth event, 5 singles—Eager first, Kirkwood second. 

—— event, 3 singles, straightaways—Dodd first, Kirkwood 
second. 

Seventeenth event, terms same as in fifteenth event—Kirkwood 
first, Perry second. 

These lastevents were shot while nature was drawing closer the 
curtain for the day, and darkness had well set in before the last 
shooter left the cosy structure. All expressed approval that a simular 
shoot will be repeated on the 21st. There will then be a match be- 
tween H. W. Eager of Marlboro, Mass., and C. M. Stark, Dunbarton. 
N.H., fifty singles and twenty-five pair doubles each shooter. It will 
take place about 12 o’clock. 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
—— = tion should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


UNKNOWN GUN CLUB.—The annual meeting of the Unknown 
Gun Club of Brooklyn was held at 715 Myrtle avenue January 5. 
The follo officers were elected: President. H. Knebel; Vice-Presi- 
_— Chichester; Secretary, E. Layton; Treasurer, H. Van Sta- 

en, Sr. 

NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 6.—In his exhibition shoot at Oakland Park 
to-day, Capt. Bogardus broke 100 clay-pigeons in five minutes and 
thirty-three seconds. On account of the cold weather the bat match 
has been postponed to during the clay-pigeon tournamentin Febru- 
ary. He will then ajso undertake 10 break 1,000 clay-pigeons in an 
hour from six traps, atid joad his own gun. He is trying to get three 


SSNs ie cs ae sare ye 





493 


a. 
— 


shot for by the New Orleans Gun Club, the conditions of the match 
being that a man has to win it three times before it becomes his 
personal] property, 

NORTH SIDE GUN CLUB.—Woodside, L. I1., Jan. 7.— Regular 
monthly shoot; 25yds., except Kroger, who shot at 27: 





PN aioe: dxcedecuss .1101010—4  Tappken...... iexatenshee 0101010—8 
 aiiedieuavenesed 0100111—4. Barlow ..1110001—4 
POOL cca cnnacaeeen 1110100—4_Dr Franz................ 0111101—5 
Ne eas cues gecaeewt 0001011—3 Helmken.... ........... 111010i—5 
eee eee 100)101—3 Manning .1100101—4 
EE cicene dacs ctawnes 1111101—6 Eberhardt 0110111—5 
Cnevallier......<c0sccoes 1111110—6 Skelton. 0100110—8 
a iiandacecceg hues 1110000 1001011—4 





1 -—8 Stokey 
Ties, 27yds.—Lyons, 010; Chevallier, 110.—J. N. Riker, Referee. 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
— Ex go should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


SOLOMON CITY, Kas., Jan. 5.—The Solomon City Gun Club is 
now in its second year, and is presided over by Mr. H. B. Aldrich 
late of Lycoming Gun Club, Pa. This club. I believe, is made up of 
good spoi*smen and not of pot-hunters, which our county has had to 
suffer from during this past season. Yollowing are scores made by 
the Solomon Gun Club at their last meeting, shooting glass balls, 
screened, 18yds., Mole’s rotary trap: 


4 B Aldrich......... 1111110111—9 Jno Krum............ 1011011010—6 
TJ Edworthy........ 111101111—9 P Haline.............. 1001010001—4 
T Robertson......... 0110110111—7 C H Dewar........... 1111010111—8 
SF DOGO cc cccs cs 1110101111—8S MWall.......... ... 000100001|—3 
AGENDA. 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the maiches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
pry ada publication should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


CHARLESTOWN VS. PRINCIPIO.—Charlestown, Md., Jan. 12.— 
The Principio and Charlestown Gun Clubs shot a match at the latter 
place, losers to pay for oys er supper; 15 glass balls,2lyds. Weather 
was fine and attendance good. Richardson made the only clean score. 
A return match will be shot next week: 


Charlestown Team. Principio Team. 


H Richardson. .111111111111111—15 J Wright..... .011110011111111—12 
PK Barnes..... 110011111111111—18 A H Rutter ....111101110111111—13 
RK Barnes....101100110111111—11 J Rutter........ 011110111101111—12 


R B Gibson..... 011111100111101—11  H M Sentmen. .010111011011101—10 
W Heverin.... 110101011111111—12 O Sentman.....11110101110101(—10 
W Wilson. . ..111111111001111—13 A P Jackson. ...01111111111110.—13 
J Graham......11'111101111111—13_ _V sentmen..... 111011111001111—12 
W H Graham. . 101000110110111— 9 W T Jackson. ..011000100110111— 8 


97 90 





Canoeing. 





CANOEISTS are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu 
nications of interest. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to Foresw AnD 
SrreaM their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc , of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeix<ts and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to ForEsT AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, taaps, and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the sport. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF CANOEING, 


LIVE and always have lived in a large city. Whether that city is 
Cincago, Boston, New York, San Francisco or Philadelphia does 
not concern you. Moreover amta cano-ist. Not one ef my fellow 
club members did I know or ever met socially before I joined the 
canoe club. Not one of them even now belongs to—what if I may be 
allowed so to call—my social set. This lregr.t. I also know thal not 
more than any two of my fellow members knew each other or moved 
in the same set before they joined the club, Yet have wedone well, 
and as a club hold a reco nized placein the A. C. A. The members 
who have pushed the cluo’s interests and formed its nucleus of 
workers, have constivuted themselves into + little social club of their 
own—and are rea'ly Boh~mians—if that term can be applied to indi- 
viduals who really do not go very far from home, but wbo are pretty 
much, caneeically speaking, at home wherever they are. They are 
the ones who plan new rigs. new cruises, new rules, and improve with 
new devices their old canes. Without them the club would be a 
conglomeration of widely differeut moie-ules and not the unit that it 
is. And yet the forces are at work al] the time to separate these 
working bees—business engagements, society ties, family duties, 
political affiliations, and many other forms of pressure ex+rted on 
each one differently than on bis axsociates. The canoe brought them 
together and the canoe holds them together—almost noihing else. 
Thus it is in the city. Let him lose for atime his burning interest in 
the canoe, and that member is lost to the club and his club associates. 
= is the great disadvantage the cauoeist experiences in the large 
city. 

In the smaller cities as a rule the canoe clubs are formed of men 
already fast friends and having like interests other than those of the 
canoe The Cincinnati ch.b was for.ned of asocial set of men of long 
standing and close intimacy; likewise the Albany and Rochester 
clubs The members of nearly all such clubs, and the members who 
are best known in them and who govern them. are firm friends, and 
have been for years before they ever saw a canoe —as a rule. 

Without some strong inducement the city club member never sees 
a fellow member, or his clu» house, for five or six months of the 
year, and he must be an enthusiast indeed to keep up his interest 
unabated during all this time. The social wheels within wheels of 
the large cities move almost independently of each other, and rarely 
touch more than ata single point. Therefore ye wise metropolitan 
wielder of the paddle, if ye be really in earnest, wil you seek ou: the 
kindred spirit that may dwell even at the other end of the town from 
yourself and commune with him as to how and when you can meet 
and affiliate with him aod his hke amid congenial surroundings, and 
that as often as once a week too, if it be possible, through tnese long 
months of short and cbill days. 

Can you but do this, and together cook the last supper of the week 
and the eafter wash the platters and tidy up @ bit, and then sit down 
toalong chat with the pipe of peace to soothe; meanwhile feet on 
stove or before the embers in front of the hissing and ruddy back 
log, then indeed will the long evening seem short; and you need never 
fear for the club’s welfare or the canoeists ardor, they will be thar’ 
when wanted. Try it as I have, and turn up Monday morning at the 
office with a warm heart for your brother of the paddle, and plenty 
of energy for the trials of the week to follow. CockKNsyY. 


THE HUDSON RIVER MEET. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The question of a spring meet on the Hudson having been raised In 
a letter from the Commodore, recently printed in your columns, fur- 
ther communica'ions on the subject are now in order. It is time that 
some definite action was taken, in order that the courses may be 
marked out while the ice is on the river. ; 

With all due deference to the riper judgment of the Commodore, I 
cannot think that a cruismg meet would best meet the object for 
which the local meet was adopted, which seems to me to be the bring- 
ing together of the cauoeists of a certain section of the country for a 
few days’ canoeing sociabilities, and the exhibition of new wrinkles 
in rig and outfit; for which purpose nothing can be better than the 
meet of two or three days in one place. Here you have time for a 
fair amount of sailing or paddling, for lounging about the camp, 
studying up new features in rig, and for forming new acquaintances 
with brothers of the craft. Unless I am mistaken, too large a num 
ber spoils a cruise, to say nothing of the difficulty of finding suitable 
camping grounds for thirty or forty canoeists. 

For these reasons, therefore, I vote for a local meet of two or three 
days, with a sufficient number of races to make it interesting, but not 
enough to make it a mere regatta. 

The place is a matter of secondary importance. Any of the lccali- 
ties mentioned by the Commodore are suitable, but at the risk of 
incurring the imputation of selfishness, I will candidly confess that 
my own preference is for the old camp ground on Plum Point, but let 
no one imagine that the Newburg boys would feel eran upon to 
have the meet held here. Far fromit. We like that kind of imposi- 
tion; we would like nothing better than to have our friends impose 
upon us inthat way every spring. In fact, it would be a blessing to 
us to wake us up out of our winter's sleep by a rousing meet here in 
the spring. The Dock Rats have no winter festivities like the Fion- 
dout boys, no camp-fires like the members of the Turtle tribe; by. 
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and aim of our organization? Many of our members in the West 
will be prevented from attending the local meet in the East. With 
proper organization each district mght have a successful meet of its 
own, and the feeling of isolation be ony 2 diminished. 

Might not this be accomplished without in any way interfering with 
the present organization of the Association as follows: 

Let the executive committee, under sections 7,8 and 9 of the con- 
stitution, passa law providing for the formation of three divisions: 
First—The eastern division. Second—The northern division (Canada). 
Three—The western division. Let each of our commodores have 
command of one of these districts, the commodore, in addition to 
his command, remaining commander-in-chief. Let each division 
commander appoint from his division a fleet captain, to act as his 
lieutenant, and a corresponding aentnn whose duty it shall be to 
communicate, at. least once a year, with each club secretary, and 
each active member of the A. C. A., nota member of a club in his 
district, and obtaining information in regard to cruises, canoes, etc., 
arrange the same into a report to be forwarded to the general secre 
tary of the Association. 

Tam of the opinion that such an arrangement would be a benefit to 
many members and to the Association at large. i. 


the prospect of a meet here in the spring would keep our hearts warm 
outs all the cold days that lie between this and Decoration Day, 
and every Rat would have a hearty welcome for as many as chose to 
come, 

The old camp site can be secured; I will be personally responsible 
for that, and everything done to insure a successful meet. 

New Wrwosor, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1885. ° THE DomIniE. 

[We know that those who visited Newburg last year will all gladly 
accept ‘The Dominie’s’’ invitation. It has been felt that another 
meet there would impose too much work on our friends, the Dock 
Rats, and for that reason other points were named. If, however, 
they wish it, no doubt all will be glad too meet at Plum Point again. 
After the meet a cruise can be arranged down the river for all who 
can spare the time.] 








“CANOE BUILDING FOR AMATEURS” is now ready, and can be 
had at the office of the Forest and Stream, or will be sent by mail on 


receipt of $1.50. 
PAINT FOR CANVAS CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

In “Amateur Canoe Building.’ eighteenth gees, the writer gives 
instructions about painting canvas canoes. The following plan is 
one that I have found successful: One gallon boiled linseed oil, two 
pounds of beeswax, one quart of benzine. Cut the wax in the ben- 
zine, add to the oil; heat quite warm, and apply as long as the can- 
vas will takeit. It adds very little to the weight of the canoe, and 
one coat will last a leng time. 

I built a canvas canoe overayear ago, and painted it with the 
above; it has been in daily use since, and is still perfectly tight. 
Color can be added if so desired. 

Ithink No. 10 duck is better than heavier canvas; the mixture will 
keep it very soft and pliable, and will stand some ss knocks. 

S. D. KENDALL. 

[This preparation should make a good paint both for canoes and 

aprons. Can any of our readers who have investigated the subject 





“CANOE BUILDING FOR AMATEURS” is now ready, and can be 
had at the office of the Forest and Stream, or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of $1.50. 


CANOE INSURANCE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
“The Knickerbockers who seldom, if ever. get left, 
Practicing wisely their ancient traditional thrift 
Which they from Dutch ancestors had d derived, 
Had pre-empted the claim and the honey had hived.” 

Mr. Editor, the letter of warning of Dandie Dinmont in last 
week’s FoREST AND STREAM is timely and pertinent, and to follow 
that idea out let me tell what arrangements our club members had 
made in this direction. We had some difficulty in finding any insur- 
ance company who would take the risk on canoes, but at last met 
one which has insured our boats under a very good arrangement. 

The Queen Insurance Company, whose New York offices are at 
Nos. 37 and 39 Wall street, will issue a policy on a canoe or canoes for 
$200 or more at the rate of one per cent. for three years, or one-third 
per cent. for one year. A large numberof our men have obtained 
policies, and in the hope of seconding Dandie Dinmont’s sugges- 
tion and benefiting other uninsured canoeists,I have written the 
above. R. J. Witkin, Knickerbocker C. C. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Jan. 12, 1885. 





A HINT TO CRUISERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Itake the Forest AND STREAM, and on its arrival eagerly turn to 
the canoeist’s department, and I must say I am often disappointed at 
finding no more canoeing matter. 

Surely the several hundred gentlemen who took part in the sport 
during the past summer, must have something ef interest to relate, 
if they would only do so. 

Some may think their experience is not worth relating, but I can 
assure them their articles would be eagerly read by their fellow 
sportsmen; I can vouch for one. 

Another thing that would be of interest to amateurs, is a descrip- 
tion of outfit, both with pen and pencil, and I doubt not older canoe- 
ists would look them over. 

I have noticed your invitation to canoeists to give acceunts of 
cruises, and intend soon to send an account of a tive weeks’ cruise of 
the Golden Saw C.C. through the Belgrade lakes overland to the 
Kennebec River and down that stream to Booth Bay, also a descrip- 
tion of club outfit. SENORITA. 

West SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD C. C.—A member of the club, the owner of the Ibis, 
has ret a neat little souvenir of the past season, in the shape of 
alist of the club races, the cover being decorated with the A.C. A. 
and club flags. The number of firsts won by each boat in the series 
is as follows: Sailing—Girofla, 54; Ibis, 44; Gluck, 24; Sylph, 2; Topsy, 
4. Paddling—Gluck, 30; Sylph, 26; Nereid, 60; Laura, 6. Nereid has 
the greatest number of points, and also wins the paddling badge, while 
Ibis holds the sailing badge. 

NEWBURGH.—The Dockrats report that canoeing is still flourish- 
ing at Newburgh, and that they will have eight canoes this season. 
They are anxious to have the local meet at Plum Point. A better 
sailing course could be laid out this year. beginning at the northern 
end of the beach, the apex of the triangle being to the north, thus 
securing more open water and better wind. 


SPRINGFIELD C. C.—Mr. George Barney has sold his canve to Mr. 
Goodwin, of the Hartford C. C., and has a new light-weight paddling 
canoe from Rushton. Several canoes will be built this winter, mostly 
of the Springfield model, lengthened 6in. The Mohican sail will also 
be common on the Connecticut this season. 

STONINGTON C. C.—This club was organized last season and held 
several races, besides a club cruise of three days. 


“CANOE BUILDING FOR AMATEURS” is now ready, and can be 
had at the office of the Forest and Stream, or will be sent by mail on 


receipt of $1.50. 
Hachting. 


THE MARINE CAVALRY FOUL OF THE TRY- 
SAIL. 


HAT unclassifiable ‘fourth estate,”’ the marine trooper, attached 

in ‘“‘reportorial’’ capacity to the New York daily papers and to 
sundry would-be yachting publications of nominal draft, has recently 
encountered the trysail in due course of events with his pen, and 
comes out of the fray in battered condition as usual, the peculiar 
sail evidently being still a cut above the reportorial nautical mind. 
Hence this article in the hope that I may clear the kinks now existing 
concerning the object and the use of the trysail, and so prevent 
knights of the qvill ambitious to pass as nautical critics from writing 
—- down resplendent examples of the seagoing cavalry in- 
stead. 2 

There be trysails and trysails. Your oe hunts up his ‘‘Web- 
ster Unabridged,” or rather borrows one frem an over-confiding in- 
dividual, and gleans something thiswise: ‘A trysail is a very small 
triangular sail set only in a howling hurricane.”’ Slamming the cum- 
berseme volume and wildly flourishing his inky tomahawk overhead, 
he exclaims in a transport of joy: Aha! I have the cutters on the 
hip! Genesta and another announced to race across the Atlantic 
under trysails, only to think! Why, it’s a clear case against the 
machine. Can’t carry sail, _ know. Got tocome over under a 
jury (‘‘jury” is very salty to the reportorial ear and he plays upon 
the word with glee). And then he proceeds to dash off occasional 
columns in which the cutter is mangled and sliced up fore and aft as 
a concern unable to fill the first functions of a sea-goiug yacht, and 
his brilliant essays upon what a fool does not know about English 
yachting custom go the rounds of junior amateur tars in this coun- 
try, working the same lead for all itis worth. So let the curtain be 
lifted that the reporter’s tlightly bounce may be seen in its nakedness. 

Trysails may be separated in two great classes; the storm trysail, a 
smaull patch for use in heavy weather, and the regular cruising trysail 
which is simply a snug mainsail, having a lug foot instead of a boom. 
The latter is not a jibheaded or triangular sail at all, but is supplied 
with quite a long gaff. It is a sail of great practical value to cruisers 
and an economical device by which racers save their big mainsails 
for festive occasions. In truth itis the general custom abroad to 
lift fine clippers from port to port under the maligned trysail with 
the objecc of saving the racing mainsail from inordinate stretching 
and pulling the muslin out of shape, bousing reef cringles home by the 
earings. The trysail is not called into service from any stress or in- 
ability on the part of the yacht to carry boom mainsail at all, as ver- 
dant critics infer on this side of the Atlantic. Racing abroad is a fine 
art and your English skipper would not dream of taking the gun 
with —r bags slack in the bunt and yanked into nigger heels at 
the clew. To our pastoral clam-digging captains all thismay bea 
distinction without much difference, but then we are still so free and 
easy in our greenness, while close and smart competition abroad has 
taught skippers to leok atwixt and between with a keen eye to wind- 
ward for every advantage in racing = ment. 

Now, Genesta and the prospective Galatea are coming across for 
no infant’s play, but with a contract on hand they know enough to 
estimate at its real weight. What more rational and politic than an 
agreement to drive over under big ils with the boom mainsail 
in gaskets, so that when the band begins to play, with sloop and 
cutter about to fight it out in dead earnest, the fine art of Ratsey and 
Lapthorne can be spread to the breeze, eliciting a shout of admiration? 
Skippers abroad are not the fools their critics in this country be. 
Little likelihood then that they will pull their Gosport beauties out of 
shape in a preliminary rough and tumble on the voyage hither. Just 
imagine a Diaper or an O’Neil with his boom sail all out of kelter 
after the passage, cruising up South street to accept one of our home 
built dough bags of 80z. duck to replace his gorgeous flaxen fit. He 
would faint dead away at the sight, blessing his eyes if ever he would 
bend a South street —— to the clipper in his charge. 

The assumption that Englishmen are forced to honst trysail for 
cruising or making their passages owing to inherent fault in their 
vessels is hugely preposterous in the light of the knowledge we pos- 
sess as to what cutters can carry. Even the beginner in these mat- 
ters knows well that the cutters outcarry our sloops, and that the 
narrower and heavier the cutter be the longer is she able to stick to 
her duds. With plenty of evidence right at hand in our own 
home practice, the nautical cavalry ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed to go on record as they have against the sail-carryin 
powers of the cutters expected. But the more foolish an 
aoe absurd the statement, the readier your horse marine is pre- 


MOHICAN C. C. 


T THE annual meeting of the M. C.C., held Jan. 7, the following 
Officers were elected: Captain, Geo. H. Thacher, Jr.. canoe 
Lasca: Mate, H. C. Cushman, canoe Arno; Secretary, B. Fernow, 
canoe Fiordalice; Purser, S. H. Babcock, canoe Tienuderrah; Member 
of Executive Committee, R. W. Gibson, canoe Snake. The secretary, 
reviewing the doings of the club during the past year, in his annual 
report, stated that the club now numbered thirty members, including 
the honorary members, the officers of the A. C. A., with 19 canoes, 
against 16 members with 9 canoes in January 1884. Three members, 
not canoe owners, resigned during the year. In their races with other 
canoeists, the Mohicans had been fairly successful, the Thetis (1), 
Marion (2) and Annie O. (1) winning feur prizes at the local spring 
meet in Newburgh Bay, and the Lasca carrying off again the novices’ 
rize at the A.C. A. meet; another Mohican, the Tarantula, coming 
n second, and the Snake winning two prizes in other sailing races. 
The races in home waters were nine in number, two of them paddling 
races and five essentially club races, no outsider being allowed to 
participate. These five races were either for the silver cup offered by 
Commodore Oliver. twice won by the Thetis and now held by the 
Snake, or for the club —— es. badge and pennant, once won 
by the Annie O. and now held by the Thetis. The first paddling race 
was won by the Thetis; prize, a Waterbury watch, warranted not to 
go when buriedin the water. In the second paddling race and in the 
sailing race for all comers on Oct. 4, Messrs. Gibson, Thomas, Wacker- 
hagen and Oliver were respectively winners. 

The cruising record of the club is also a good one. Five canoes— 
the Marion, Snake, Uncas, Fiordalice and Arno—tried the Delaware 
and Walkill waters, the Dudine and Gipsy cruised for eight days 
down the Hudson, the Golubka and Tienuderrah made the waters of 
Lake George insecure, the Snake cruised home from the A.C, A. 
meet, and Mohican Mather hoisted the turtle flag on Lake Champlain. 

The A. C. A. meet was attended under the same flag by the Snake, 
Tarantula, Annie O., Lasca, Nan and Henrietta. 

The monthly meetings were attended by an average of ten mem- 
bers. Besides these constitutional meetings the club held two special 
meetings and three camp-fires. 

Only bona fide canoe owners are now eligible as members of the 
Mohican C. C. The initiation fee has been raised to $10, for which 
-~ ~ member is also provided with a certificate of membership in 
the A.C. A. 

The purser reported the club out of debt, all dues collected, and 
the finances cnn 07 

The meeting was held in the newly acquired winter quarters of the 
club, 44 State street, a room high and large enough to hoist a Mohican 
settee sail and experiment with new cleats, etc. 

Any canoeist will know what followed after the business meeting 
was adjourned, seeing a battery, no, a brigade, of bottles with Apol- 
linaris, etc., and mountains of food made the Annie O.’s drawing 
table groan. 

Commodore Oliver expects his new Marion B. in a few days, F. G. 
Mather bas ordered ber sister, and Secretary Fernow only waits for 
the complete return of his strength before doing likewise. 

Fior pa Lice. 
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THE WESTERN CANOE MEET. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your article in last issue on a ‘‘Western Canoe Meet”’ is exactly 
right. For several year: I have been identified in an official capacity 
with the League of American Wheelmen, and find that comparatively 
little interest is taken in the national meet. In fact, the national 
meetis simply a local meet after all, attracting only the wheelmen 
living within a few bundred miles of its place of meeting. 

State divisions are being organized. These are all part of the 
National League, with constitution and by-laws which shall not con- 
flict with the National League. A chief consul is elected for each 
State, and representatives for each fifty members of the League in 
the State. ese officers constitute an executive board who have 
charge of the League work in the State, and represent the State in the 
annual national business meeting. 

Once a year there is held a State meet, with business meeting, races, 
banquet, etc. Experience has shown that these State meets are much 
= by wheelmen to the national meet. The distance is short, 

curring only a triflin; oe of time and a fewer wheel- 
men are present, and they become better acquainted; friendships are 
formed, knowing that we shail meet regularly year after year we 
form acquaintances who are in a measure our neighbors. The sooner 
the A. C. A. organizes on this basis the better, in my opinion. That 
it will work well I am ia a position to know. 

Now, as to a meet in Lake Erie. The islands you mean are west of 
Cleveland, not east. You no doubt refer to Put-in-Bay. No finer 
place for such a meet could be found. A good hotel is at hand; a 
telegraph cable connects with the mainland; daily lines of boats 
from Cleveland, Sandusky and Toledo afford ready communication ; 
mails arrivetwice a day. The boating is all that could be desired, as 
within the bay quiet paddling can be had, while outside the adven- 
turous canoeist can find all the sport he wants. If the meet be held 
the latter part of May or early part of June, the finest bass fishing in 
this country can be had on the reefs off Point Pelée, twenty-five or 
thirty miles north of the island on the Canadian shore. 

I would suggest that the Cleveland Club take the matter in hand, 
with the co-operation of the Cincinnati and Toledo clubs. A few 
canoeists are scattered over the State who would lend their aid and 
presence, and a week or ten days could be spent there with untold 
pleasure. The Buffalo and Indianapolis clubs could also be present 
at little expenditure of time and labor. 

Our club, the Jabberwock, has but two members, but we will try to 


make a full team if the Lake frie meet is undertaken. CoRINNE. to scribble willing adhesion to the driveling bosh. So much 


or the reasons why English racers are ofton found looking out to 
sea under trysail. A sensible choice for economy and policy sake, 
and not from any inability to show big mainsail, were it an object. 
And vow as to cruisers doing the same thing, It needs no old 
sailor, but sintply anybody who has once tried knocking about in 


Exlitor Forest and Stream: 
Is it not possible to secure wore unity among the members of the 
American Canoe Association, and to attain more nearly to the object 

















rough water, to appreciate the nuisance and danger of a sloop’s long 
boom and the be complacence engendered by any arrangement 
which gets rid of its riotous antics and capacity for destruction. The 
use of the trysail for cruising is simply the sailorman’s method of 
escaping what o lubbers would put up with by choice and aboard 
cutters a commendable convenience and not at alla necessity forced 
through the type of the boat. Now how do we proceed in America? 
In a clumsy, roundabout way, and at great expense, we cut down 
smooth water or racing spars, and have an entire new suit of sails of 
small area bent for the occasion. Vide the case of the Fortuna, Mon- 
tauk and countless others of our fleet. Your Englishman, however, 
with sound practical sense and economy, does not go to a tithe of the 
troubie or outlay. He sticks to his usual spars, though they be pro- 
portioned for long-shore racing. He orders m stowed, poe 
quarter lashings to the uncanny boom, hoists a snug lug sail in its 
stead, proceeds to sea a jovial dog of the deep, ready ata moment's 
notice to shift for —_ acreage in mild weather or when the sea has 
gone down, or when he comes across game worthy the chase. 

In short, from the cruiser’s point of view, the trysail is nothing 
more nor less then the cut-down rig we always supply to our craft 
when going foreign, minus the swaggering mainboom, a minus of 
considerable practical import. There may be irreconcilables and 
greenhornos attached to newspapers, and loafing about the clubs who 
still think the stupid and expensive transmogrification from racing 
canvas to a cut-down display, to which we are accustomed in Amer- 
ica, is the preferable mode of procedure. But, as a sailorman, I am 
quite certain the good sense of persons not blinded by curbstone 
“patriotism” will accept the Englishman’s practice of roughing it 
under trysail as far more rational and available in its conception. 
The cutter has come to stay. She is here. And in due course of 
time I expect to see newspaper critics fling round and chant praise 
to the manifest and manifold advantages of the trysail they now try 
to deride in their stupidity. They will learn to a itas a 
ready substitute for a racing sail, and not as they think now, a dire 
concomitant of a 7 which, in reality, has long ago established 
for itself the name of being the best sail-carrier the world has yet 
seen. C. P. KuNHARDT. 


KEEL SHARPIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It being an unquestionable tact that your paper has done a really 
good work in the way of encouraging a manlier style of yachting, 
and better methods of petting yachts together than the slipshod 
ways our yachtsmen and builders were allowing themselves to drift 
into, there seems, therefore, all the more reason why the statements, 
as to yachting matters, appearing in your columns should be abso- 
lutely correct. 

In your issue of to-day (Jan. 1, 1885) you say: ‘Mr. Clapham does 
not dispute our assertion, that in this’boat he is tending further from 
the original sharpie and nearer to the cutter, as the boat, already 
as narrow as a cutter (5 beams) is made deeper in body, with more 
displacement, a draft of 5ft. (instead of 4, as we printed) and a lead 
keel. She may be a sharpie. but is a marked departure from the 
sharpie of a few years since,”* etc. 

Now, without splitting hairs, Ido most emphatically dispute your 
assertion in so far‘as it tries to show that this particular sharpie, or 
any other sharpie I have yet built, ever approaches the cutter principle 
in model, rig or displacement. It seems to me incredible that the 
owner of the yacht you speak of could have named her beam as bein 
10ft. In point of fact, my contract calls for a breadth of 13\ft., and 
that is the correct figure. Her depth of hull is 54¢ft., and the actual 
draft of water of her hull is 30in. 

Her keel is built entirely separate, and will be bolted to the hull 
after the latter is finished. This keel may therefore be regarded as 
a sort of stationary centerboard, made strong enough to carry the 
four tons of ballast which would have been carried inside the yacht. 
The keel is 24in. in depth, but neither the shape nor the displacement 
of the sharpie are chan because the keel is applied. Our san- 
guine friend, Mr. C. P. Kunhardt, will tell you that keel sharpies are 
nothing new in Roslyn. The first experimental sharpie I built had 
two keels, and that fact is recorded in FoREST AND STREAM. I am 
very willing to admit that I would never build a sharpie yacht for 
cruising - purposes with a centerboard if Providence had only made 
our harbors and bayous deep enough to use a fixed keel with comfort, 
but for speed alone I should carry both keel and centerboard. 

Two or three years ago | told the yachting editor of the ForEsT AND 
STREAM that a sharpie with very deep keel could be made to outsail, 
especially in rough water, any other style of yacht. Nothing has yet 
occurred to change my opinion. It is the opinion of many very intel- 
ligent yachting men that the sharpie will in future occupy a promi- 
nent position as a sea-going yacht, and it seems therefore important 
that she should be known for exactly what she is, and I do not choose 
that my boat shall fly as the tail to anybody’s kite. The only radical 
change I have made in her design during five years has been in mak- 
ing her narrower on the bottom while retaining her ordinary width on 
deck, and at the same time I have given her more freeboard. This 
narrowing of the bottom does not increase her displacement, but it 
causes her to draw a few inches more water. <A cutter of 59ft. length 
carries say 20 to 25 tons of lead. My 59ft. sharpie carries 4 tons. 
Neither of them can capsize. The sharpie cannot sink. 

Rostyy, L. I., Jan. 1, 1885. THOMAS CLAPHAM. 


THE COST OF MODERN YACHTS. 


7 subject of cost has become a very interesting one to yacht 
owners, both here and abroad, as with the higher standard of 
excellence in all classes of yachts, the cost of successful racing has 
increased. It is generally believed, especially in America, that the 
present type of deep keel yacht is much more expensive to build than 
the ordinary American sloop, and that to this is mainly due the in- 
creased cost of racing. 
The cost of the few cutters built here is gy! placed at enor- 
mous figures, and comparisons detrimental! to the former are made 


-with the purely American boats. The present discussion of the con- 


dition of yacht racing in England has brought out some facts as to 
the cost of new and old yachts there, which tend to show that size 
and quality considered, the former cost no more than the latter. The 
cost of Tara, a 40-tonner, similar to Ileen, 66X11.5ft. on waterline, 
11.5ft. draft and 38.5 tons on keel, is given at $12,500, a figure consid- 
erably below the $25,000 to $30,000 placed by some as Ileen’s cost. 
Such a boat would cost here, allowing for the difference in labor and 
material, about $17,000, and if she exceeds this, the excess must be 
laid to the builder and not the character of the yacht. The price per 
ton has indeed increased in England the last few years, but at the 
same time, the size per ton has increased just as rapidly, or in other 
words, with the new proportions and model, a yacht of much greater 
bulk, rates as no larger than an old yacht of different model. Tara, 
for instance, is of 40 tons, but really she is as large as a 60-ton yacht 
of 20 years since. The two would compare about as follows: 


60 Tons. 40 Tons. 
Length on W. L.............. .. 64 66 
ORI CRATOMG 60.066 ccccccence 15 11.5 
Wa oscicarvecccecgd ecedcsace 9.5 11.5 
Area of midship section........ 71.4 sq. ft. 72.2 sq. ft. 
Lead on keel.......... Vsisinmeas 3 tons. 38.5 tons. 
BIE oo cnc vcicecaiscncene . 33 tons, 1.5 tons. 
PG BOUIN ois 050:0%. seneweeee 36 tons. 40 tons. 
Displacement .............. «. 7 tons. 7% tens. 
Mast, deck to hounds ......... 41ft. 42ft. 
rrr ee . 52. 7ft. 58ft. 
aor eocse Mee be 39ft. 
Bowsprit outboard............. 27.5ft. 30ft. 
Topmast, fid to hounds........ 35.5ft. 40ft. 
ATOR MICE BING. 65-5 5 00:5555:00:00 3,010 sq. ft. 3,450 sq. ft. 
Custom House bulk, tons...... 4H 40 


The 60-ton yacht cost in 1872 $15,000, while the 40 in 1883 cost $12,500. 
The newer yacht would have superior accommodations below, and 
would perform better in a seaway; and while in comparirg prices it 
may be urged that lead and copper as well as other items ate lower 
than they were twenty years ago, it must also be considered that the 
new beat would be much more complete in her equipment, that great 
improvements have been made in all varieties of gear and fittings, 
which of course are more or less expensive. In an able letter on this 
subject to the Field, Mr. C. P. Clayton, an old English yachtsman, 
states that a racer of 40 to 80 tons of composite build can be set afloat 
com plete, her cabins tinished in hard wood, for £60 per Y. R. A. ton, 
or $300 in our money, which would make the cost of a 40 $12,000. A 
wooden yacht would cost $250 per ton or $10,000, and this not for soft 
wood and spike building, but for the finest construction. 

Mr. Clayton also alludes to the completeness of the inventory of 
the modern yacht, especially the smaller sizes, in which almost every 
article is designed with the greatest care and made of the best ma- 
terials. Lamps, anchors, signals, binnacles and compass, blocks, 
windlass, buffers, that are a matter of course to-day, were but a few 
a since either unobtainable or of inferior quality. In the use of 

ead and copper, of better woods, and in sails, yachtsmen are to-day 

far in advance of twenty years ago, while their craft, size for size, 
are superior, both in accommodation and ability. It is true that the 
cutters built here have cost more than sloops of the same length, but 
to make any fair comparison it is necessary to consider the great 
difference in quality of material and workmanship, the relative ac- 
commodations, and the a and excellence of rig of the 
former compared with the faulty and slipshod outfit only too common 
with the latter. s 
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CARMELITA. 


HIS schooner, whose lines are reproduced on this page, is now 
nearly ready for her long voyage from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. She was designed by Mr. A. Cary Smith for Mr. James V. Cole- 
man, of the Pacific Y. C. of the latter city. This little craft is a fine 
specimen of a seagoing cruiser, being intended for use on San Fran- 
e Bay, and along the Pacific coast. Mr. Smith has endeavored to 
combine the good seagoing features of a cruiser with the greatest 
ssible accommodation, in which he has been very successful, as a 
ook below will testify. The new boat differs from her future com- 
petitors, being of moderate beam and deep draft, while they are 
mostly wide and shoal with centerboards and inside ballast, the few 
keel yachts in San Francisco also being wider and shoaler than she. 

The deck is broken by a low house over the main cabin, and a 
aa cockpit aft. Below is a handsome cabin, forward of which 
is the owner’s stateroom. Forward of these on each side are two 
of more staterooms, the smaller, to port, being the captain’s. Ferward 
these is the galley, bad conveniently fitted up, and in the bows a good 
forecastle. Oneachside of the companion is also a stateroom opening 
into the cabin. The latter is roomy and cemfortable and ve 
neatly finished. On deck forward is one of Thayer’s patent wind- 
lasses, for chain and rope. The yacht will be steered with a wheel, 
but a strong iron tiller also forms part of her equipment. 

Mr. Driscoll, her builder, has turned out a strong, substantial and 
finely finished craft in every particular. Her wood keel of white oak 
is 10}gin, deep and 20in. wide, to admit of as great a weight as possi- 
bie outside. The lead keel of 11.5 gross tons, is bolted up with compo- 
sition bolts. The floors; which are sided 4\in., are o hackmatack 
knees, doubled and bolted to the wood keel with galvanized iron bolts 
in addition to the metal keel bolts, The frames are of double sawn 
white oak spaced 20in., except at the bow, where they are single and 
of hackmatack. They are sided 334in., and moulded 6in. at heels and 
3in. at heads. The keelson is of yellow pine, 8x9in., in one length, 
and the shelf, also of yellow pine, is 55, tapering to 3x3. The 
clamps are 2x6in., the deck beams 5X5, and partner beams 5 x6in., 
with 4in. hanging knees at each beam. The yacht is planked with 
white oak, 2 to 244in., with deck of white pine ay £4. Her sail plan 
will appear next week. 


ELEMENTS OF SCHOONER YACHT CARMELITA. 
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ke In. 
ROUGE ONO MIR oss oc cisis's vic Sswawssivinriatndes 79 10 
Length on water line 65 ai 
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SIO I nick ca dcsiéscadactucerddcenxecen 16 5 
SOON SII ics: oes saws enewstnsunedundas 16 1 
Draft of water, extreme. ...........ccccecececes 10 ia 
Rake of sternpost in 4ft..................-0..0+ 1 3 
Midship section abaft center of L. W. L. ..... 6 2 
Center of buoyancy....... ... ..c.scceces veane om 8 
Center of buoyancy below L. W. L............ 2 9 
Meta center above C. B........ .......0.e0e 4 os 
Ballast outsido, grosstons............ ... .... 11,5 
Ballast total, gross toms... .... .....-. 22.0.0. 36 “a 
PRO ONIN a on ccceviwvccecacesccicaadecs 41 78-100 
POCAHONTAS. 


77 question of Pocahontas’s failure was thoroughly discussed 
long ago, and we cannot give space for any renewal of the con- 
troversy; but as she has been menti>ned as an available champion of 
the Cup, we publish the following letter from her builder. Even ad- 
mitting that she was equal to or a little better than the other sloops, 
she would be no match for a boat 13ft. longer, and superior to her in 
rig and equipment: 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In ForEsT AND STREAM Of Dec. 18, 1884,I notice you give a list of 
yachts, available or otherwise, for the defense of the America a 
in which yqu say, ‘‘Pocahontas began and ended her career in the 
same week,’’ which is entirely too true. After but two trial trips 
within the week, and under the most adverse circumstances and con- 
ditions, she was cut down and abandoned, after shivering around a 
little, with but little, if any more than a reefed sail. The cutting down 
was done without consulting her designer and builder, and without 
his knowing of it until an account was seen in the public prints. Now 
I ask you and all who understand this business, how long it takes to 
get everything about a large sloop yacht in trim and in fit condition 
to sail in races with other boats that it has taken years to perfect? 
Let us see how long it has taken to get some of them to do the best 
they have done. Iftook about four years to get the Hildegarde to go 
right, Mischief two, Gracie six or eight, Fanny six or eight, Oriva two, 


Sa 
= 


oo ~ — 
Ht. Arrow one, and so one may go through a long list, and not find one 
=— that was made perfect short of one year’s training, yet Pocahentas 


was pitted against the fastest of these sloops in these two trial trips, 
and was expected to beat them. 

Now, before I say anything about Pocahontas’s condition and per- 
formances in those two trial trips, I appeal to all fair-minded yachts- 
men to know if, in their judgment, such treatment was fair, either to 
Pocahontas or her designer and builder, and if they think there was 
given her a fair chance and time to show what she could do with two 
trial trips, both in one week? But what were the circumstances 
under which these trial trips were made? What her condition and 
performances in them? After being completed she was allowed 
to lie in the creek for two months and grow a fine crop of young oys- 
ters, barnacles and grass on her bottom, which she effectually did. 
Then a lot of lead was pitched into her, no one knows how much or 
how little; her sails bent on, when a week or more of a long, drizzling 
rain set in. Butshe was put on trial on one of theserainy days. She 
had all of that two months of marine crop on her bottom, her sails 
were soaking wet, so they could not be stretched out, and her center- 
board was found to be so light that it could not be kept down. In 
this condition sh+ was pitted against two of the fastest sloops, Hilde- 

arde and Mischief. It rained all day, wind light, with occasional 

resh squalls from the southwest. It was claimed that Hildegarde’s 
bottom was not very clean, but Mischief had just come off the ways 
after the others had started, with her bottom potleaded. The tria! 
was made, up and down the upper New York Bay a number of times, 
to windward and back, When the wind was light there seemed to be 
little or no difference between the three, either on or off the wind; 
but when the fresh squalls came it was found that neither of the 
other sloops were any match for Pocahontas to windward. 

A few days later came the second trial trip, when she was pitted 
against Gracie, also with the ether two sloops. In the meantime 
Pocahontas was hauled out, scraped and some pote put on her 
bottom, and some more lead put in her, but as the wet weather con- 
tinued, nothing could be done to her sails. The other three sloops 
were also potieaded. This time it was decided that they should go 
around the lightship and back. The morning they were to start was 
still cloudy and damp, but cleared off after the start, and the sun 
came out bright. The four started with the wind southwest. In afew 
minutes after the start a fresh flaw struck Gracie and carried away 
her topmast. Pocahontas being to leeward of Gracie was struck a 
few seconds later by the same flaw and had her topmast taken out, 
Of course they were then out of the race with the other two sloops, 
but had a tussel between themselves, By the time they had got down 
to the fort the wreck had been cleared away, and as Gracie’s top- 
mast was broken about half way up, she commenced to rig up a po 8 
so as to set her topsail again. But Pocahontas’s topmast was broken 
close down to the cap, and so no topsail could be set. As soon as 
they cleared the high bluffs of Staten Island the wind struck them so 
much’ahead that they had to close haul. Pocahontas was then on 
Gracie’s leeward quarter, and close to her, In afew minutes she 
luffed up across Gracie’s stern, and quickly passed her to windward, 
outfooting her and running several points closer to the wind. About 
half way to the Spit buoy Gracie got her topsail up. The wind then 
shifted free, and both boats had to start sheet, Pocahontas thus loos- 
ing all she had made to windward of Gracie, having left only what 
she had outfooted her. Gracie then, as soon as she had her ‘opsail 
up and the wind free, began to gain on Pocahontas, yet Pocahontas 
got to the Spit buoy 744 minutes ahead of her antagonist. All this 
and more was gain while on the wind and footing only, and in 
going about half way to the Spit buoy, Pocahontas’s sail did not bag 
much when it was wet, but was full of wrinkles, having never been 
used when dry, But now the sun had been shining bright for some 
time, her sail had began to get get dry, and bag a 

The wind was directly astern, and Gracie still gaining. She passed 
Pocahontas in rounding the lightship, By this time the canvas in 
Pocahontas's sail having dried out much more than the rope, became 
nothing but agreat bag. Yet with that and without a topsail she 
held her own with Gracie as farin as Sandy Hook, when Grazie got 
away from her, beating her in about seven minutes. In this trial 
Pocahontas seemed to have entirely too much weight in her, as she 
was very low in the water, but no one knows how much she had 
in. Now, Mischief and Hildegarde beat the other two sloops in, over 
an hour, which was of course due solely to their topsails. Then it 
follows, as Gracie had her topsail seven-eighths of the distance 
sailed while Pocahontas had none, she would, if as fast as Pocahon- 
tas, have beaten her more than forty minutes, or more than five times 
as much as she did. Ali this time Pocahontas’s centerboard could 
not be kept down where it belonged, as it had not weight enough in 
it to sink it, Now i insist upon it that these two trial trips proved 
that neither of the other sloops, Gracie, Mischief or Hildegarde was 
any match for Pocahontas to’ windward, notwithstanding the bad 
condition she wasin, They may, qs: have been as fast witha 
free wind, but that is uncertain. hat then could they have done 
with Pocahontas had she been trained long enough to get everything 
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eee trim? But immediately after this second trial Pocahontas’s 
| was cut down, un’il it was only just the size of the Arrow’s sail 
when that was new, while the Pocahontas is twenty two tons tne 
largest. Any trialsshe may tave had after being cut down are of 
no value whatever, unless it be to show that she could go almost as 
fast with but little, if any, more than a reefed sail. The true inward- 
ness of this cutting down business I have never yet been able to 
obtain, The talk of some that she could not carry sail is sheer non- 
sense. There was nothing in those trial trips to indicate in the ieast 
that she could not carry it To the best of my recollection she did 
not once wet her soupoers in either of those trials. She appeared to 

nan Arrow or any other of the large sloops I 


be much more able 
have built, for the first year. 


It is a well known fact that no wooden boat will carry sail the first 
year as she will after that, because the bottom is getting heavier, 
waile the top and spars are getting lighter all the while. Pocahontas 
would have carried that sail as lonz as the other sloops would have 
carried theirs. Then why was she cut down until something more 
was known about her? Verily there isa mystery about it. But rig 
her up as she was, get her in proper trim, and she will be very much 
the fas est sloop in New York waters to-day, in going to windward 
and back. It aeed not be expected that she will go with that cut 
down rig. for she has not sail enough to drive her. Give her the 
chance and the training the other sloops have had, and she will be 


much better able to defended the America Cup than any of them. 


This is not intended as any reflection on the other sloops, but is 
only to show that Pocahontas has never been given any chance 
whatever to show what ~he can do, and is wrongly condemned. That 
what little trials she had gave indications ‘that were entirely in her 


favor. D, Kirsy. 
Ryg, N. Y., Jan. 6, 1885. 


TIMELY PREPARATIONS. 


NHE blind self-eonfidence and the betief that any American sloop 
T was more than 2 match for a cutter which prevailed in certain 
quarters at the time of Madge’s advent, has now disappeared under 
the light of recent events, although the bluster still is heard. The 
evidence of what the cutter can do has at lengtn shaken the firm 
belief of the faithful and awakened them to the immediatea necessity 
of some preparation to meet the expected challengers, Tue tirst step 
in such a direction would seem to be to measure the power of our 
probable opponents, and look about at once for something new or 
old, capable of meeting them, Such an open and common sense 
course has little to commend it, however, to a certain class of our 
yachtsmen, and in-tead of earnest work and a careful consideration 
of the subject, they have chosen an entirely different tack, as is 
shown in various interviews in the daily papers. Their first effort is 
to mix up the entire subject of measurement to such an extent as 
create an opinion in the mind of the general reader that the odds are 
entirely in favor of the English boat, to do which they stop neither at 
open falsehood. misrepresentation nor ae coon abuse. 

The statement is publicly made that the measurement rules of the 
New York Y. C., as well as the Seawanhaka C. Y. C., were not only 
based 6n, but stolen without credit from Mr. Dixon Kemp's proposed 
sail area and length rule, for the purpose of allowing the cutters to 
win, and only by this rule did Madge defeat her rivals, while it is 
claimed that the present rule of the New York Y.C. is “greatly in 
favor of the long, narrow cutters.’’ The statement that Madge won 
only under the sail area rule »s oe as she raced under the 
rule in vogue in the Seawanhaka C. Y. C, in 1881, length multiplied 
by beam, arule adopted by the club years before a cutter was even 
talked of, and when their fleet consisted of small open boats, This 
measurement was taken from the New York Y. C., who were 
using it at the time. Madge won her races, however, without using 
the time allowed her, beating Schemer by Smin. 41sec.; Wave, 11min, 
4isec.; Mistral overpowered and gave up; Schemer again 5min. 7sec. ; 
Schemer forfeited the fifth race; Shadow, 9min. 8sec.. and Wave 

ain 2min.; while on the other side Shadow took one race by 22min. 
All of these times are ‘‘flat,’’ the elapsed time from start to finish, in- 
dependent of any system of measurement, and by them Madge won 
7 out of 8 races, most of them from larger boats. As to the rating of 
Wave and Schemer, they had always been prize winners, and consid- 
ered fast boats, and were sparred, canvassed, ballasted and sailed in 
the same manner as allour sloops. The source of these misstate- 
ments concerning Madge is betrayed by the continual allusion to 
mean length which always appears in connection with them, showing 
the handiwerk of a certain clique whose ideal of measurement se2ms 
to be to measure overhang yr to the exclusio& of everything else. 

As to the perfect fairness of Madge’s victories, we need only quote 
from the New York World of Oct. 1, 1881, the bitterest opponent that 
the cutter has ever had. ‘‘The last of the club races between the 
Seotch cutter Madge and the sloops of the Seawanhaka Y. C. was 
saiied yesterday, and was as fair and square a contest as was ever 
witnessed. Tie weather and wind were as favorable for the Schemer 
as they could have been, and she was beaten 5min. 6sec. without 

allowance of time. To-day the Madge will race again with the 
Schemer, under the rulesof the New York Y. C., by waich it is said 
the Madge has to allow the American boat about two minutes.” The 
effect of the present rule of the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. on the measure- 
ments of Madge, Wave and Schemer, would be to increase the length 
on waterline 11 per cent. 10% per cent. and 14 per cent. respectivey, 
making Macge the larger of the three. 

After the Madge races it was deemed advisable to alter the rule 
so long in use, as it favored too much the narrow deep yacht, and 
another was adopted, being practically length, including one-fifth 
overhang, multiplied by sail area, with such a divisor as would make 
the nominal tennage nearly approximate to that under the old rule. 
The following year, 1883, the New York and Seawanhaka clubs both 
took up the subject again and discussed 1t thoroughly, with the result 
that both changed their rules, adopted new ones of nearly similar 
tenor. The bulk rule of the New York Y. C. was abandoned in favor 
of twice the waterline length plus the square root of sail area, divided 
by three, or practically a length measurement with a correc tive in 
the case of extreme oversparring. This rule is harder on the cutter 
than the alternative length and sail area rule proposed by Mr. Kemp 
and adopted by the Yacht Racing Association (lengthxsail area 
divided ny 6,000) and under it, the cutters would receive less time 
than under the Er glish rule. 

The Seawanhaka Y. C. was desirous of adopting a rule which 
would find favor with other clubs, as they realized the importance 
of a uniform system of measurement, and tuo this end they settled 
on length multiplied by square root of sail area, divided by two, thus 

iving the latter a greater value than under the New York rule. 
Both of these rules were adop ed at the tyme when there was no im- 
mediate prospect of a challenge for the Cup, and in consequence of 
the demand for a reform in the ratings then in use, and the changes 
made have been approv d of generall by the most intelligent 

achtsmen, both here and abroad. While the rule proposed by Mr. 

emp bad long been known here, it was not a but so altered as 
to favor Amerftan yachts, and that Mr. Kemp Limself has never con- 
sidered that it was ‘‘cribnbed,”’ “‘pillaged’’ or stolen, is proved by his 
comments in the Field at the time of the adoption of both of tbe 
new rules, as follows: ‘By a singular coincidence the committee of 
the American yacht clubs called oe by the New Yo:k Y. Cc, 
have decided to recommend the adoption of a rule for the rating of 
yachts which is practically identical with the alternative 
cently put into the appenvix of Ine Y.R. A.code * * * 
Weare bound to take iuto consideration the fact that the commit- 
tee of the New York Y. C. was composed of men of scientific train- 
ing as naval architects, and of = men who have treated yacht 
racing as a scientific pursuit. With an exception or two, we have no 
men 0a this side of the Atlantic who have handled the subject in 
an equally comprehensive manner, and feeling this. as before said, 
we ought to pay a liberal respect to the work of the New York Y. C. 
committee. This we t: ink has already undesignedly been done b 
the Y. R A. in bringing the rule forward for di-cretional use; and it 
is to be hoped that suilmg committees will boldly use the rule when 
opporiunities permit, in order to justify the closing words of the re- 
port of the New York Y. C. committee.” 

This commendation, coming trom the source it does, is a suffieient 
answer to the charges of theft, ax well as to the attacks on the pro- 
fes-ional standing of the gentile en concerned. 

As noticed last week, Gracie’s waterline is increased 1ft. 9in., while 
Bedouin's is made 2ft. longer. In the case of Mischief, 6 'tt., and 
lleen, 65.4ft.. the former is comp: lled to pay for an area of canvas 
admitted both by her owner and designer to be too much for her, 
though she has raced successfully for five seasons with it, and with 
reduced sails she would receive time from Ileen and still be as fast a 
boat. Of the effect on length of the New York rule, the Field speaks 
as follows: “The tendency of the New York Y.C. rule, it can be 
seen, as against the S. C. Y. C. rule or the Y. R. A. rule, would be to 
check the building of extremely long vessels judged in relation to a 
function of the sail spread.” and again, speaking of a clause in the 
report, ‘The meaning of this apparently is that the committee would 
not recommend a rating, whicb, in their opinion, treated length as 
favorably as sail area x length, or ysail area X length does.” ‘‘We 
must recollect that the Americans are still wedded to the beamy 
type of boat, and any rule that apparently puts a narrow type ona 
much better footing than itis at present in America, ought not to be 
eacouraged.”’ Again, in the last issue of the same paper we find the 
following statements: ‘‘The New York Y. C. rule was avowedly 
framed for the purpose of penalizing length more than the Y. R. A. 
rule does. After the pertormances of Madge and Maggie, some 
change in the New York Y. C. rule seemed necessary, as their whole 
bulk rule (outside measurement) favored yachts of the English type, 
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length was used twice.” 
These extracts clearly show the opinion abroad concerning the 


robable effect on English yacht . and should of themselves be suf 


in favur of the American yacht, if one be built, is that the challeng- 


race under conditions she was never designed for, while a boat com- 
menced now to defend the Cup may be ype to obtain the great- 
est possible advantage under the rule. If, as many contend, cutters 
of the Bedoum type are better than the narrow ones necessitated by 
the Y. R. A. rule, then Genesta is deprived of certain advantages to 
be had by extra beam, for which she would have had to pay nothing 
here under the N, Y. Y. C. rule, while her opponept can use those 
advantages to the fullest extent. 

It is 100 late now for any such tactics to avail. Our yachtsmen as 
a body understand too well the points involved to have their eyes 
blinded by any such dust. The battle must be fought afloat next 
summer, and must be won or lost squarely, and without any erying 
over any unfair rules of measurement. 


SASSACUS. 


7" little sloop, the property of Commodore Bennett Griffin, of 
Cape Ann Y. C., for whom she was built, by Messrs. Higgins & 
Gifford, has made a most successful record, having sailed in 23 races, 


placed. The full lst is as follows: 


















| 

Date. | Where Sailed. INo.in Prizes. 
its | bec sas 
July 4, 1878../* Gloucester Harbor.............. | § |First. 
Aug. 10 1878, |** Essex River and Ispwich Bay..| 18 |Second. 
June 23, 1879 |** *Squam RiverandIpswich Bay.) 9 |First. 
July 4, 1870. 1°? TpeWiGds BAY. .5..005 sccs0s sens 7 |First. 
Aug. 25, 1879./** Ipswich Bay ...............000. 10 | First. 
July 4, 1880. . °¥ Gloucester Harbor ............ 6 /Third. 
Aug. 5, 1880. .|/** Newburyport. ...............2.. | 18 |Second. 
May 80, 18S1../*** Gloucester Harbor............ | 10 | First. 
June 30. 1381. |*** Gloucester Harbor ........... 8 |Third boat in. 
July 4, 1881..|** Ipswich Bay................ ...| 6 | Third. 
Sept. 9, 1881../** Ipswich Bay....................|. 6 |First. 
July 16, 1882..|** Ips wich Bay.......... se 12 |Third. 
Aug. 2, 1882..|** Gloucester Harbor. -| 10 |First. 
Aug. 11, 1882. |** Annisquam River 5 | First 





Aug. 27, 1882.| } Marblehead, ..... 27 \Second. 


July 4, 1888..|** Ipswich Bay.. 8 |Third. 
July 27, 1883../** Ipswich Bay 9 (First. 
Aug. 18, 1883 |a@** Marblehead .... 47 

Aug. 31, 1883. |** Gloucester Harbor 6 First. 


June 16, 188&4.|** Rockport..... 9 (First. 


July 4, 1884..|** Ipswich Bay 15 | Third. 
Aug. 30, 1884. \c** Marblehead 11_ ‘| First. 
Sept. 13, 1884.'b* Rockport. ..... | 3 |First. 








* Gloucester Y. C. and Gloucester boats only. ** Open regatta to 
any boats. *** Champion regatta of Cape Ann Y.C. (pennant for 
prize). % Grand Union regatta. c In this race the famous yacht 
Cruiser, of New York, sailed over the same course (but in a higher 
class), and was only a few seconds ahead of the Sassacus. b The 
other two boats competing, one was 26ft. and the other 23ft. a** 
Was one of the leading boats, but was run into and disabled. 

The Sassacus is sloop rigged; length over all, 18ft. 4in.; beam, 7ft.; 
area of sails, 390 sq. ft.; lasted with lead; Gaffney & Norwood’s 
patent reef attached to the mainsail, reefing and setting the sail in 
five seconds. 





SCIENCE AND RULE OF THUMB. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I see in your paper of last week my letter to you is headed as above, 
why I cannot imagine. 

As far as science in yacht designing in this country is concerned, 
what is it? We hear of wave displacement theories (cribbed from 
“Archer”) upon which something wonderful, better and faster than 
anything afloat is tobe produced. Not having the model of a fast 
yacht on hand, this theory develops itself into a disappointed owner 
whose money has been put intoa vessel in which everything has 
been sacrificed to speed, but which latter, unfortunately, has been 
left out. This theory, however. may be further developea when some- 
thing exceedingly good is wanted to go tu England for America’s Cup. 

Other designers tell of what can be done by ascientific vessel, com- 
pletely finished, of course, scientifically, from keel to truck. This 
science, after many opportunities, produces vessels which have the 
disagreeable habit when in good company of bringing up the rear. in 
fact, science as far as speed is concerned is left out. These so-called 
scientific designers, however, have exceedingly buoyant qualities 
within themselves, and will almost immediately after a dismal failure 
tell of the wonderful and beautiful vessel of mild steel or composite 
build they have in tbeir scientifi¢e eyes, which they will design for 
speed only, and astonish the yachting public. 

The fact is gradually dawning upon yachtsmen that these designers 
either display too much scientific, é. e., ‘Dixon Kemp” theory, or that 
their scientific attainments were acquired too late in life, and will 
——— be only developed by a future generation. As regards the 
so-called rule of thumb, can you mention a prominent American 
vessel noted for its speed designed by a so-called scientifiic designer? 
The America, Julia, Magic, § _— and Vixen were built from whittl- 
ings, SO was the Comet, Montauk, Grayling, Fanita, Crocodile and 
Elepbant. The last six vessels have no rivals upon any fair measure- 
meni in these waters, a fact, I believe, acknowleaged by all yachts- 
men about New York. These vessels,to my mind, from their per- 
formance, are the only ones produced of late years by any American 
designer which attain the end intended in their conception. It seems 
to me that owners cf vessels care but lit:le how much so called science 
has entered into their design, since the chief end of science is 
attained. Not that I consider these by any means perfect vessels 
(since perfection is rarely attained), but only by comparison with 
so called scientific ves#els can they be compared. They certainly by 
no means equal the yachts which will protably be designed in his eye 
by some of our scientific or amateur yacht designers, which will 
always leave the Elsworth boats and clam diggers out of sight 
behind, have large seagomg accommodations, very little sail, cost 
little or notbing to build. and amateur crews will man them. 

New “Yorg, Jan. 3, 1885. Joun G. Praave. 


(Mr. Prague’s statement that the wave-form theury was *‘cribbed 
from Archer’ is totally at variance with well known facts. The 
credit for its discovery and practical ee belongs to Mr. John 
Hyslop, who fifteen vea's ago made a thorough investigation of the 
subject, as the result of which he propounded the theory in its present 
form and built successful boats in accordance with it long before Mr. 
Archer’s researches were made public. While the main points of 
both are the same and corroborate each other, the minor details 
differ sufficiently to show that neither is a mere copy of the other. 
Scientific designing, by which we understand not merely fanciful 
theories or elaborate calculations, but the planning m advance of all 
the details of a yacht, aided by acareful study of the elements of 
known yachtsand the knowledge and researches of others, has only 
wi hin a few years been recognized in America, and as yet we have 
but two or three designers who follow it The contrary method has 
been, as all know, to whittle a model by the eye, give her plenty of 
sail. to be cut down afterwa'd, toss in rocks, iron or lead, as the case 
may be (no ore knows or cares how much), and then by dint of change 
after change to secure some result in twoorthree seasons As ex- 
amples of this class of work are Sappho, widened 14in., as she would 
not stand upat first; Montauk, 13in, ovt from her er timated loadline on 
launching, and with a ton of lead afterward cast in her after dead- 
woods, to lift her bow: Gracie, altered season after season; Vixen, 
built up 9in. amidships before she attained her present excellence; 
Grayling, with 7 tons of lead more than was first estimated neces 
to keep her right side up, and all spars and iron work reduced; 
Wizard, slow and sluggish and radically altered in her first season; 
and Fanita that would not steer at first. but was altered to 
make her do so, and whose rigging and sails had to be replaced 
entirely by heavier wire aud canvas. Both Mr. Prague and Mr. Fish 
could give us instructive figures of the cost if not the value of “rule 
of thumb”’ work, after the amounts they have spent on Fanita and 
Grayling to make them sail, after they were delivered by their 
builders. Of the comparatively few American yachts designed 
on the opposite plan, the first, of course, is Mischief, head of 
our sloop fleet, and now, after her fifth season, substantialiy what 
she was in her first; Madcap has also been a very successful 
sloop; Fortuna, whether or no she is quite as fast as Montauk, has 
certainly proved a first rate boat ; the Shadow, fastest sloop of her size, 
and the little Petrel, a practical demonstration of Mr. Hyslop’s theories, 
has not yet met her equal of the same size. If further flustrations 
are needed, there are the Harvey cutters, Bedouin, Wenonah, Oriva, 
all at the head of their classes, while abroad the “rule of thumb” is 


with small above water bulk compared with the under water bulk. 
The Y.R A. sil area rule apparently met the difficulty, but was 
still considered too favorable to yachts of the English type. Hence, 
action of th- New York Y.C in —— the rule, and also of its 
Reient answer to the style of defense we have noted. Another point 


ing boat is already built under certain rules, and must come h: re to 


winning 22, or 18 first, 3 second and 6 third prizes, besides one not 
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entirely a thing of the pos, as far as yachts are concerned. One 
American modeler, Mr. Phillip Elsworth, has certainly a wonderful 
appreciation of the qualities that goto make a successful boat, and 
in his case the successes far outnumber the failures, but of how 
many more can the same be said? Here and there a Vixen or Gracie, 
successful only after years of tinkering and alteration, stands out 
beside a host of forgotten failures. use Mr. Elsworth turus out a 
fast boat by his peculiar method, does not prove that others can do 
80, or that with such a thorough scientific training as is now consic- 
ered necessary in any pursuit, his yachts would not have been much 
bette: craft. The elements of scientific yacht design are the same as 
those followed in all other trades to day. A knowledge of the natural 
laws governing the subject, a thorough understanding of all its pri»- 
ciples, a familiarity with the materials .used and their qualities, a 
kuowledge of what others have done, comparisons of results in 
known cases, and a careful planning in advance of all, down tw th: 
minutest detail. These are the tools employed by the successful 
engineer in aJl departments of engiueering, shipbui ding, bridge and 
engine building, and especially in Mr. Prague’s own profession of 
architecture. Certainly he not contend that the problem of pro- 
ducing a successful yacnt is any less difficult than that of building a 
store, church or dwelling, but the architect avails himself of care- 
fully worked out plans, calculations of strength of materials, and of 
the vast aid extended to him by the literature of his profession, in 
the form not only of tables and treatises, but of pus:lished designs, 
while Mr. Prague denies to the poor yacht designer all similar aids 
in his no less difficult task.] 


THE NARROWEST THE BEST. 


Gore people think my letter in your paper two weeks ago perhaps 

a little rash, and my unreserved predilection for narrow boats 
taken a little “‘out of hand.”” That I am correct in my estimate of the 
superier power and ability of narrow beam in rough water is substan- 
tiated by the following extract from a letter written by Captain H. E. 
Bayly to the London Field, of Dec. 20. It runs as unaer: 

“Now if ‘L. W.’ will turn tothe Field of the 14th of June, of this 
year, he will find in the report of the Dover Regatta, of the 10th of 
that month, an account of the —— performances of the 3-ton 
Currytush, and the 30ft. Eclipse, far and away the best boat of the 
length classes yet built, when racing together to windward in what 
was to craft of their size a heavy swell. The latter boat has 10ft. 
beam, the former, besides being 1ft. 6in. shorter, is what ‘W. L.’ 
would probably term Euclid’s definition of a line, and yet the result 
of the bout to windward was not altogether to the advantage of the 
wider and far higger boat,” 

Testimony like this is good, as it retails facts, not flights of fancy 
or play upon sympathetic prejudice, The Eclipse measures, accord- 
ing to Lloya's Register. 36x10.2x7.4, and the Currytush 31.7x4.6x5, 
consider this enormous difference. In point of size the two bvats 
compare as 2,264 and 655 or rougbly as 344 and 1. Yet the narrow 
cutter, but 4ft. Zin. beam, a more than a match for a boat over 
twice the beam and probably three times the size. An idea iscurrent 
here in America that the wide Itchen length boats are superior, 
length for length, to the narrow cutters in heavy weather. The race 
in question seems to prove the contrary. It may be added that the 
narrow cutter has meer? the same available or useful stowage 
room inside and is as smart in a breeze upon little more than half the 
first cost and also with much smaller rig to work. Give me the nar- 
row boat every time. ©. 7. E. 


IN TROUBLE. 


UR Canadian neighbors have evidently not yet forgotten the Ata- 

lanta races, and now are looking across the lakes with a broad 
grin at the alarm of the sloop men over the coming of Genesta. Un- 
der the above heading the Belleville Intelligencer sums up the matter 
as follows: 

Our neighbors of the United States arein trouble. Their supremacy 
in yachting is threatened. Two of those ‘‘consarned Britishers,” 
namely Sir Richard Sutton and Lieut. Henn, owners respectively of 
the cutters Genesta of 80 tons and Galatea of 100 tons, have chal- 
lenged for the America’s Cup—that bauble which the Yankee 
schooner America won from the British thirty-three years ago, and 
which was for many years emblematic of the yachung championship 
of the world, but is now typical of the championship of salt water. 
These challenges have sent the hearts of our usually plueky neigh- 
bors down ipto their boots, because, as they have been driven to ac- 
knowledge, the New York Y. C. have not a vessel in their fleet which 
would have any chance of defeating either of the cutters whose 
owners have thrown down the gauntlet. : 

Alas ! how have the we fallen! Buta little more than three 
years ago, our neighbors would have been ‘— * delighted by the 
receipt of a challenge on behalf of a cutter. That type of vessel was 
by them considered slow in all kinds of weather and totally unfit to 
compete with the skimming dish. She was derided as a “plank on 
edge,” a ‘‘lead mine,’’ ** with no bottom for to sail on,” ‘‘ totally un- 
suited for our wind and waters,” and one self opiniated genius even 
made himself so ridiculous as to assert, in face of all received experi- 
ence elsewhere, that if a certain narrow cutter then building in New 
York from a design by an English naval architect proved fast, he 
would eat her. The cutter did prove to be a good one, but this apostle 
of an almost defunct faith has not as yet either acknowledged his 
error or ——— to make his boast good. The advent of the litte 
Scotch cutter Macge in American waters and her easy victories over 
the pick of the centerboarders somewhat larger than herself, opened 
the eyes of the more intelligent of American yachtsmen to the fact 
that their day of supremacy had . The subsequent defeat of 
their langet sloops by two cutters of cruising dimensions built in their 
own yards from English designs, showed to the great body of them 
that the cutter is the fastest type of yacht taking all sorts of weather 
into account, and to-day there are ouly a few-—a very few—among 
the yachtsmen of America, and those of the ‘spread eagle ” stamp, 
who still glorify the sloop and refuse to accept as correct the results 
which have been achieved under their very noses, Hence we have 
the candid acknowledgment from leaders in yachting circies in the 
United States that the sloops of the New York Yacht Club, which, be- 
fore the coming of the Madge, and even long after, their admirers 
thought could ** whip all creation,” that they could have no hope of 
success against the much abused *‘lead mines” with their former 
idols as their representatives in the forthcoming contests. 

Under the circumstances it is creditable to those of the American 
yachtsmen whowere interviewed on the subject. that not one of 
them expressed himself in favor of buiiding a cutter to match the 
a. All seemed resolved, as a point of honor, to fight the 
battle of the types out to the bitter end, by constructing a sloop 
larger than any vessel of the kind afloat to represent the United 
States in the contest, provided the new craft proves faster than the 
old ones. and in case she proves a fuilure to fall back upon one of 
those now in existence. This may be more chivalrous than wise, but 
our neighbors deserve credit for the spirit they have shown in cir- 
cumstances so untoward. 

We trust that the New York Y. C. will prove equally fair in refus- 
ing to accede to the clamorings of thore sea lawyers who are urging 
them to so alter their rule of measurement as to di-criminate against 
the challengers. Heretofore the club bas been tolerably fair in their 
dealings with contestants for the Cup, and we cannot believe that 
they will now stoop to anything which that portion of the community 
who admire manly sports would consider mean or dishonorable. 





THE AMERICA CUP.—‘“The longer the discussion as to the chal- 
lenge for the Cup proceeds, the more evident joes it becomé that 
our yachtsmen are utterly unable to retain the tropby 1n this coun- 
try. All of the makeshifts proposed, such as the altering of the 
Grayling or the Comet to enable an American vessel to meet English 
invaders are useless. American yachtsmen must bear this in mind— 
that yachting in Fugland has undergone a complete revolution. Tie 
racing craft there is an entirely different structure from the pleasure 
boat. Here we try to combine both. Yachting has got to be con- 
ducted on the same principle as horse-racing. A man would no more 
attempt to use a dlehorse as a racehorse, or vice versa, than wear 
his dress suit by day, and if yachtsmen in this country want to be up 
with the times and hold their own in aquatic spurt, the sooner the 
realize'this the better for them. Under existing circumstances, it 
would be a positive benefit to the yachting interests of the country 
if the America’s Cup were won by a Briiish boat, as then special 
. would be made to win it back.”—N. Y. Mail and Express, 

‘an. 9. 


SEAWANHAKA C. Y. C.—The annual meeting of the Seawanhaka 
C. Y. C. was held at Delmonico’s on Monday, Jan. 12, with Com. 
Rogers in the chair. The following officers were elected: Lommo- 
dore, Archibald Rogers; Vice Commodore, W. A. Stewart; Rear 
Commodore, A. Bryan AlJley; Secretary, L. F. D’Oremieulx; Meas- 
urer, John Hyslop; Fleet Surgeon, J. M. Woodbury. M. D.; Chap ain, 
Rev. Geo. H. Vandewater; Sailing Committee, L. P. Bayard, F. O. 
De Luze, S, Nelsen White, Robert Centre, J. W. Beekman; Trustee, 
J.¥F. Tams. A motion was made to classify yachts by loadline 
length, of course retaining the same system of time allowance as at 
present. It was also proposed to grant discretionary powers to sail- 
ing committees, allowing them to class different rigs together to 
avoid sailing over, with an allowance of time to the schooners or 
yawis. The Seawanbaka C. Y. C. has now a larger membership and 
more — than ever before, and is second only to the New Yerk 
Y. C. in these waters. 
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ACRUISER’S CABIN.—The Godolphin is a cutter built on the eas 
coast of Scotland, and measures seven tons. Sheis &2ft. long by 8ft. 
beam, is fully decked, with small watertight well, and draws about 
6ft. of water. * * * * The cabin is l4ft. long, having the sine qua 
non of a comfortable cruiser, a perfectly watertight deck; there are 
two folding iron hammocks in the after part, and broad bunks for- 
ward, making four comfortable beds; there are also ~ of lockers 
for grub and clothes. The forecastle is large with good head room, 
and hasan iron-framed bammock for cook or crew when such is 
carried. The cooking (a most important element for cruising) is 
done very handily with a large n oil stove, having two four and 
one quarter inch burners, and an oven capable of roasting a four- 
pound joint.—Hunt’s Yachting Magazine. 

FAILURE OF A SHIPBUILDING FIRM.—Messrs. Ward & Stan- 
ton, of Newburg, N. Y., lately made an assignment to Mr. Jas. Begg, 
of New York, their liabilities being about $100,000. The firm, whic 
was established in 1872, have a yard just below Newburg, and for 
some years t have built iron vessels. the yachts Polynia and 
Namouna being constructed by them. They also built the Rhada, 
Vedette and Henriette, besides many tugs and ferryboats. Two years 
age a fire occurred in the yard by which the firm lost heavily, 
which was the cause of their present embarrassment. The work at 
present under way will be completed by the assignee, and the firm 
will probably be able to resume. 

MISCHIEF IN THE CUP RACES.—Several small lithographs of 
Mischief in one of her races with Atalanta in 1881 have been published, 
showing her balloon jib set witha pole on the foot, and one has 
lately been sent to us with the inquiry whether the pole was ever 

ed in the manner shown. In this race a watch tackle was made 
fast to the stay, about 6ft. above the bowsprit end, by which tackle 
the fore end of the booming out pole was hauled out, so that its 
position was not, as shown in the pictures, at the bowsprit end, but 
on the stay, about six feet up. 

MR. WARREN'S 40-TONNER.—The Shipping World again states in 
the February number that Mr. Warren will challenge for the Cup, as 
follows: “‘It willbe with considerable interest, and deep expressed 
bopes of success, that we shall follow the fifth attempt to recover 
the America Cup, to which the weil. known Liverpool yachtsmen Mr. 
Warren has pledged himself.” 


YONKERS Y. C.—At the meeting on Jan. 8, Commodore A. J. 
Prime was reélected, but declined to serve, although ballotted for 
three times. Mr. Jas. Martin was elected Vice-Commodore; John 
Dickson, Fleet Captain; Gabriel Reevs, Secretary; Jonn Nesbitt. 
Treasur-r; J. Howard Clapp, Measurer; A. W. Serrell, Trustee; W. H. 
Veitch, Steward. 

ECLIPSE Y. (.—The annual meeting of the Eclipse Y. C. was held 
on the 5th inst., and the officers chosen tor the coming year were 
Peter Krumeich for Commodore; Joseph Strobbell, Vice-Commodore; 
Edward Hammer, Rear Commodore; James McUlymont, Secretary; 
Thomas Calvert, Treasurer, and John Calvert, Measurer. 

ANOTHER CUTTER FOR AMERICA.—Mr. G. L. Watson has just 
contracted with the Culzean Shipbuilding and Engineering Co. for the 
construction of a 20-ton fast cruiser to be built of wood. She will be 
sent to America on the deck of a steamer, a mould for her keel going 
with her, to be cast and boited on here. 

REMOVAL.—Mr. E. L. Williams, late of Lowell, Mass., removes 
this week to South Boston, foot of East Ninth street, where he has a 
new shop. Mr. Williams will devote himself mainly to sm all cruisers. 
We will publish soon the lines of a craft of the Fendeur type, built by 
him last season. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—The Pacific yachtsmep have had greatness 
thrust upon them in the shape of a douvle page cartoon in the local 
comic journal The Wasp. The fleet are represented as starting to 
recapture Honolulu. 

HARLEM Y. C.—The second annual reception of the Harlem Y. C. 
will be held at Lexington Avenue Opera House on Jan. 20. The com- 
a are Messrs. Fitzgerrald, Parker, Austin, Baxter and Con- 


AMY.—Mr. E. D. Morgan’s steam yacht Amy arrived at Bombay, 
after a run of seven days from Aden, on Friday last, and was to leave 
on Monday for Columbo and Singapore. 

MIGNONETTE.—The capital sentence passed on Captain Dudley 
and Stephens has been commuted to six months imprisonment with- 
out hard labor. 

CRUISER.—We have received from Mr. Alley the sail drafts of 
Cruiser, and will publish them shortly. 


Answers ta Correspondents. 


ke” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 











A. N., Baltimore.—We expect to publish the sail plan shortly. 


J. L., New York.—The lighter sample is strong enough. The other 
seems heavier than the ‘‘yacht drill’? mentioned. 


W. B.. Toronto.-—The safety of the yacht would depend on her 
model and ballast. She might be safe with the dimensions named. 


SEEKING.—1 would like some hints on black bass rods, flies and 
fishing. Ans. Get ‘The Book of the Black Bass,” by Dr. Henshall. 
We can furnish it. Price 3.00. 


G. P.—The term “sportsman” as now used refers to those who 
practice field sports. ‘I'he other expression “‘sporting man’? means 
everything from a turfman v0 a prize-fighter and bunco steerer. 


H. P., Columbus, O.—Withn a companion I —— last July, August 
and September in the Territories of Wyoming, Washington and Idaho. 
We caught five varieties of trout, but no brook trout. I claim that 
there 1s a species or brook trout whicn has no scales. I claim that 
the trout in the tribut ries of Cheat River, West Virginia, have no 
scales visible to the naked eye. Am I currect? Ans All trout have 
scales. Those on the charrs, to which the eastern brook and lake 
trouts belong, are very small, but are plainly visible when the skin is 
dry. They can also be seen in certain lights. but are not only smail 
but so covered with mucus that they are not readily seen. 

H. H. F., Jr., New York.—1. Did not Mr. Harry Prichard make his 
cast of ninety feet with a rod over a foot shorter and considerably 
lighter than any other rod used? 2. Did not, at the last tournament, 
Mr. Thomas Prichard do his casting after dusk? 3. Was there, after 
the tourname::t, some amount of money placed, or ready to ve, on 
Mr. Thomas Prichard, to throw against any certain par'y or parties, 
and whether these did not back out? Ans. 1. His rod was 10ft. 4i¢in. 
and weighed eight ounces. All the other rods were 11ft 6m. and 
weighed as follows: One of 844 ounces, two of 834 ounces, and one of 
104 ounces. 2. No. 3. We have never seen any money wagered at a 





~THE MILD POWER CURES. 


UMPHREYS’ 


In use 30 years.—Special Prescriptions of 
aneminent Physician. Simple, Safe Sure. 
LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES. PRICE, 
ngestion, Inflammations.. .25 

orm Fever, Worm Colic... 25 

ae ofInfants .25 

dren or Adults...... 225 

ing, Bilious Colic.... 25 

Vomiting.. + 5 

Bronchitis....... + eo 

potions, Facesene. + 2D 
es, Bick He: he, Vertigo .25 
a, Bilious Stomach......... 025 
or Painfal Periods .25 


OMEOPATHIC 


Whi too Profuse Periods.......... 
Croup, Coagh, Difficult Breathing... B 
Salt Rheum, Exysive E ions 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains.... .25 
Piet ane Aguo, Chills, Malaria. 
Cc setae monk hronic 50 
oro 
i it Coughs .50 


‘h, Vio! 
lity, Phys'l Weakness 50 









FOREST AND STREAM. 


tournament, nor bave we ever known of any being “placed or ready 
to be,” on any person, we know nothing of any such transaction. 


A.8., Troy, N. ¥Y.—The specimen of fresh-water fish sent us arrived, 
but with no indication of the locality where it was caught. The fish 
is well known in some of the country. It is frequent in the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic streams of Virginia. Its systematic 
name is Amia calva. In the Great Lakes it is known as the dogfish 
and mudtish, in the South it is called bowfin, grindle, John A. Grindle. 
and John A. It isa ganoid and worthless for food, but it is a fierce, 
destructive fish. 


Reaper, New York.—While net-fishing last summer at flood tide, 
in Peconic Bay, we hauled our seine in a creek communicating with 
the sea in which the tide runs at a rate of four or five miles an hour. 
We caught thirteen —— or weakash, the largest of which weighed 
ten pounds. No one in the vicinity ever caught one of the size men- 
tioned with hook and line. Since reading 7 paper I am convinced 
that this can be done, Will you be so kind as to inform me as to the 
bait to be used, the size of line and rod, and oblige? Ans. Light bass 
tackle is about the i thing, say an 8-foot bass rod, a reel with a 
hundred yards of fine hoen line, 12-thread or smaller; use a leader 
of single gut, a swivel sinker and hooks on gut. For small fish use 
shrimp for bait and menhaden for large ones. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Fiy-FisHine ror SALmMon, Trout AND GrayLine.—The author of 
this work* dares to dispute some of the generaily accepted notions, 
and in some of his departures from accepted rules we agree with 
him. He writes evidently from experience, and not from memory of 
what he has read on the subject. Although bearing an American im- 
— on the title page, the book is entirely English. The author has 

ecided views on the habits of fish and of angling, and does not hesi- 
tate to express them, and whether we agree with him on some point 
or not we know that he believes what he says. On the whole, it is a 
good little work, and well worth reading. 





* Recollections of Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout and Grayling, with 
notes on their haunts, habits and history. By Edward Hamilton, 
Og F.L.S., etc. llustrated. New ,York: Orange Judd Company, 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Deer hunters should read Judge J. D. Caton’s ‘‘Antelope and Deer 
of America.”” For sale at this office. Price $2.50,— Adv. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, publish a very complete, use- 
ful and well arranged directory of American newspapers. We have 
had occasion to use it ourselves and can testify to its merits. 


ANTHONY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC BULLETIN is now edited by Prof. Chas. F. 
Chandler, of Columbia College, and is issued semi-monthly. The 
Jan. 10 number appears with a hundsome colored cover and contains 
a portrait of Prof. Chandler. The Bulletin is published at $2 per 
year by Messrs. E. & H. T. Anthony, 591 Broadway, New York. 





PANTHERS ON THE McCLOUD RIVER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A panther which for several weeks had made himself par- 
ticularly obnoxious as well as familiar about both the 
McCloud fishery stations, California, was shot in the month 
of September, 1882. After the killing of this panther the 
rest kept away from the settlements to some extent, and we 
did not see much of them till about midsummer of this year 

1 (1888), when they began to come around again. In the lat- 
ter part of July of this year (1883) Mr. Radcliff came sud- 
denly upon three panthers not far from the fishery, on the 
Copper City trail. Not long after a large panther crossed 
the same trail in the daytime, just after Mr. Barber had 
passed along on horseback; and about the middle of August 
“Short Jim,” one of our Indians, saw a panther in the midst 
of a herd of cows trying to carry off a calf, but the cows 
“horned at it” so, to use the Indian’s expression, that the 
panther had to give up the undertaking. Jim had his rifle 
with him, but said that he could not shoot at the panther 
without endangering the cows. A day or two after a pan- 
ther came down to Mr. Barber’s house in the evening, and 
being chased by his dogs, ran about the vicinity for a con- 
siderable time, and crossed the garden twice with the dogs 
after him. He cuffed one of the dogs finally, and soon after 
disappeared. This was peculiar conduct on the part of the 
panther, for usually when chased by dogs they will almost 
immediately take to a tree. We have not yet ascertained 
for a certainty whether the panthers ever have or ever would 
molest the trout in the trout ponds, though the presumption 
1s that if they thought they could take the trout with safety 
they would do it, as they will, notwithstanding the cat’s 
proverbial dislike to wetting its feet, frequently get into the 
water of their own accord, and it is not an unusual thing 
for them to swim the McCloud River. We think it best, at 
all events, to be on the lookout for them, as well as for wild- 
cats, lynxes, ’coons, minks, otters and other fish-loving ani- 
mals. We were not troubled much with panthers aguin 
until the following spring, when Mr. Barber treed three at 
one time close tu his house. Treeing three panthers at once 
is such an unusual circumstance that I venture to send you 
the following very interesting account of it, written by Mr 
Loren W. Green, superintendent of the United States trout 
uae on the McCloud River, and next-door neighbor of Mr. 
arbour: 

“The farmhouse of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Barber was a few 
nights since the scene of wild excitement. Their residence 
1s situated half a mile above and across the river from the 
U. 8. salmon fishery. 


mended by expert Florida anglers: 


Pear! Florida Spinners, Mottled Pearl 
Bass Flies, Tackle for Channel Bass, 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 
(8 Vesey Street (Fifth door from Astor House), New York City. © 
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“Tt was about 10 o’clock in the evening—the family had 
not yet retired—whes they were somewhat startled by what 
sounded like the heavy tramping of feet. Mr. Barber re- 
marked to his wife that the cattle had probably come down 
from the mountains, and went to the door. The dogs rushed 
out in a terrific manner, and he could plainly see by the dim 
light of the moon three huge California lions; they were 
skipping and leaping around playfully until the three dogs 
came upon the scene when, taken completely by surprise, 
they started for the bills, making two or three leaps; and all 
three ascended a large oak tree standing about thirty yards 
from the door. With the exception of the small children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Barber were alone; but something must be 
done, and for Mr. Barber to go out alone with his torch and 
rifle seemed useless, so Mrs. B. bravely — taking the 
torch, and getting one in readiness, Mr. B. examined his 
faithful old rifle, and finding it cocked and primed, started 
for the scene. The dogs were under the tree, barking and 
biting the bark in a furious manner. It was a live oak tree, 
the trunk large with heavy limbs, but not very high. The 
leaves and darkness prevented the monsters being seen read- 
ily, and it was necessary for both to get up close, when Mrs. 
B., looking up, plainly saw three pair of eyes some twenty 
feet above and directly over her, and which shone like balls 
of fire. Mr. B. caught sight of them about the same time, 
and also saw that one of them was about to spring upon his 
wife; but quicker than it takes to tell it, he raised his rifle 
and sent a leaden messenger of death on through the 
animal’s back, and he fell a helpless mass at Mrs. Barber’s 
feet, and the faithful old dog, Hunter, was soon at his throat. 
The firing and flash of the rifle excited the remaining two, 
and one of them, before Mr. B. could shoot again, made a wild 
spring at his wife, missing her by about two feet, and strik- 
ing the ground with such force as to jar the very earth. He 
stopped for a moment, but the old dog Hunter was upon 
him, and he fled to the hills with lightning rapidity, the dogs 
following. The third and last one jumped from the tree in 
another direction and made good his escape. The dogs 
brought to bay the one og followed, in a thicket of chap- 
parel,“at the base of the lime rocks, and Mr. Barber and 
wife concluded to follow. Arriving at the scene, they found 
the brush so thick that it was impossible to see him. He was 
fighting the dogs, and the brave old Hunter ventured too 
near, and soon returned with some fearful wounds. Mr. B. 
made a large tire, which drove the animal from the brush 
and down toward the river, with the dogsin pursuit. He 
was again brought to bay, this time where the brush was 
not so thick, and while the dogs kept him busy, Barber 
crawled on his hands and knees to within about eight feet of 
him, and as Mrs. B. held the torch, he fired, when the lion 
and dogs went rolling down the hill together. Thinking 
that he had fatally wounded the animal, Barber concluded 
to leave him until daylight, and with his wife repaired to 
his home, which they reached about two o’clock in the 
morning. At daybreak Barber returned to the scene of con- 
flict, but the dogs were so badly wounded that they refused 
to follow. He found the lion dead within a few feet of 
where he had shot him, and dragged him to the house. He 
weighed 150 pounds and measured about nine feet. The 
other, which wasa kitten, weighed 120 pounds. The one 


that escaped came around the next evening, but the dogs © 


had lost no more lions, and he was allowed to go his way in 
peace and safety.” LIVINGSTON STONE. 





POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 


The Supreme Court of Tennessee has decided that a domestic 
canary bird is property and may be subject of larceny. The 
learned court was, of course, not ignorant of the Jaw; the 
court erred as to the facts. Judging trom his sad bachelor 
condition, “ie Cooper has never chased, at the bidding of 
fair damsel, the vagrant canary through field and forest. 
There are Benedicks on the bench, however, and some ore of 
these ought to have known that there is not a bird or beast 
kept as a pet or for profit or use so absolutely lacking in the 
animus - revertendi. e have suspected its small corpus of 
being moved and instigated by thedevil. It,is painful to seea 
learned court fully » in the law thus slipping up on a matter 
of fact.—Memphis (Tenn.) Avalanche. 


“James Hogan, of Danbury, Conn.,” says the News of that 
town, ‘‘is the owner of a Mexican terrier. The peculiarity of 
this breed of dogs is that their bodies are not covered with 
hair, but are smooth and much the color of arat. Winnie, 
for such is her name, possesses the most beautiful eyes 
imaginable. being a pee sbade of green. She is prepared 
to swim, for duck-like she is web-footed. But the strangest 
part of this animal is her appetite and love for fruit. She will 
eat watermelons, tomatoes, apples, pears, oranges, dates, etc., 
and seems to relish them ually well, with perhaps a 

reference for watermelons. Althongh constantiy in the 
ruit store of her master, she will not touch anything till 
given to her out of her master’s hand.” 


But of all books be sure to read ‘“‘Woodcraft.’’ See advertisement 
elsewhere. —Adv. 


TO FLORIDA ANGLERS. 


Keeping fully abreast with the times, we have the last few seasons given particular attention to the manufac- 
ture and introduction of a large variety of tackle specially adapted to the needs of Florida anglers. The difficulty 
of obtaining natural bait at some of the best fishing grounds renders it very desirable for anglers to provide them- 
selves with proper artificial baits. We have an unusually fine assortment of the following goods, used and recom- 


Spoons, Pearl Squids, Pearl Mullet, Fiorida 
Red Snappers, Sheepshead, Salt Water 


Trout, Etc., Ete. Also a New and Special Hook for Tarpum. 
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PIEPER’S PATENT B.L.. GUNS 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Jan. 15, 1885. 





LEAD THE MARELE I? 


The Large Demand Proves Their 
'_ POPULARITY. : 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED: 


CHEAPNESS. 
STRENGTH. 
SYMMETRY. 
DURABILITY. 







("This is the best COMPLETE gun in the market for the money. There is no other gun that can com- 


re with it. The sales during the past season have been unprecedented. 


No. 600—Ribbon twist barrels, Scott action, double bolt, fine quality steel-freed locks, ex- 12g. 10g. 


tension rib, scroll fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, 
fine] chequered, artistically ornamented rubber butt plate, with figure of the 


‘od: OM otc cL con to ehnk ab a Mabear eek Wena caine ines cuiceeaeats $57 00 $60 00 
605—Same, with good Damascus barrels, engraved locks and mountings............... 7000 7% 00 
610—Same, with fine Damaseus barrels, and fine finish, extra selected stocks.......... 100 00 105 00 
615—The best quality in every particular...... ......-+:seeeecee sere eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 125 00 130 00 


ARE REMARKABLE. 


BOTH FOR 


AND 


ACCURACY. 


TOP SNAP—NOT EXTENSION RIB. 


10g. 
No. 588—Stub twist barrels. back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, 

pistol grip. patent fore end, rubber butt ..............0essee eens eeeeeeeeseneeeees $37 00 $38 00 
598—Damascus barrels, rest same as No. 588. ... ........sccescccccccccccccccccccccesees 4000 4100 
589—Stub twist barrels, bar rebounding locks, rest same as No. 588............00000 ++ 4700 4800 
599—Damascus 7 bg ™ = - a ” DF SAiuaeeetaeeeateee 5000 5200 
5881—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44W. C.F. ... .........4- 40 00 
5882—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, bar lockS............cscecccccceccececceesoe sosccees 50 00 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N.Y. 
FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
if your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until you see it. Get him to send for one on approval. 





THE S. D. & G SPECIALTIES ARE: 


CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. 


8 
_— COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. 
ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. 





The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. 


STANDARD Revolvers. AMERICAN 


L. M, C. Breech-Loading Implements. 


THE INTERNATION AL. 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 


LATEST IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE GUNS. 





SIDE BN APS,.—Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore End, Double 
. it, not ae Rib, oo a oe right —' en left barrel choke-bored. 
2-gau 0 or 32 inches to 9 pounds we ight - L 
10 © «"”’ 32 inches, 9 to 10% pounds weight, -  - {PRICE, $30 00 


Every oneent ae of these 
such prices. FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


| 
| 





TOP SNAPS.—(As per cut). Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore 
’ — tong prey tg eet = ee gn Plate, both barrels choke-bored 
-gauge, or nches, o 9 pounds weight, - 
10 “ ' 32 inches, 9 to 10% pounds weight, "= - | PRICE, $36 00 


us is made by gauge. They are handsome, safe and very durable, shooting qualities excellent, and are superior in every way to any ever before offerea 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane St., N. Y., Manufacturers’ Sole Agents. 


Also Sole Agents for PIFFARD’S ELASTIC RUBBER HEEL PLATES and KYNOCH’S BRASS SHELLS. 





| 








THE PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. | p> eer. ee ee 
oa ZrO 
Successors to THE J. M. Brunswick & BALKE Co. | [os or 
and THE H. W. CoLLENpDER Co. 3 23 : = 
a3 
Be 8 bs 
£325 e 
6 Ses 
>a Bo 
| OF os : Ss 
|agee3 Sane 
| aSaB > a 
Remember the negatives may all be developed on 





your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur Equi ments. Price {10 and upward. E 
au. 7,2 ONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free 
Forty years established in this line of business. 


WAREROOMS: 
860 Broadway, New York. 
Market & Huron Streets, Northside, Chicago. 
211 Market Street, St. Louis. 
1134 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
367 West Baltimore St., Baltimore 
Indorsed by all the leading players, and awarded 


the highest prizes at every exposition where ex- 
hibited. TRIED AND PROVED. 


Schwatka’s Search. 


Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the 








Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 

variety of styles and warranted 
= the genuine article. Send 
say for price list. MARTIN 
S. HUTCHINGS, Dover, 
N. H., P. O. Box 368, 
Dame, StopparD & KENDALL, Boston; HENRY U. 
— New York; F. Cas. E1cHEL, Philadelphia, 

mts. 











FRANKLIN RECORDS, 
ae 
WILLIAM H. GUILDER 
Second in Command. 





FERGUSON’S 


Rust Preventer 


For FIREARMS, CUTLERY, TOOLS, SKATES, Etc. 
Send for Circular. ’ 
A. FERGUSON, Sole Manufacturer, 
Office, 65 Fulton st., New York. (With T. J. Conroy.) 


1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations. 
Price, 3.00. 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





dress to GEO. ROCKWOOD, Wellsboro, Tioga Co., Pa., with postal note for $1. 


EY NO CEH’SsS 


Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost 
only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 
of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal, inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. Load 
same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually 
crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also 
acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2,000), and crimpers 
not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., Sole American Agents, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 





IWessmuk EXKuntings Knife. 


The only ket hunting knife 
worth a sou. l sized knife, 94gin. 
loag open, and 5igin. long shut. 
Blade lin. wide, and equal to the best 
razors, but not so hard. If you 
want one b mail, send plain ad- 


Stream for Sept. 18, page 147. 





DOG TRAINING; 
—py.. 
S. T. HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM, 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE PRICE $1.00, 


THE SHOOTING QUALITIES 


REGULARITY 


S The Parts are, Inter. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 
MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
PARKER BROS.’ Guns. 





. P.S.—See Forest and. 
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Jan. 15, 1885.) 





Explanatory and Suggestive, 
FOR THE CASUAL READER. 


Arma virumque cano—“Arms and the man I sing.” And, indeed, it would take the genius 
of a Virgil and the roll of Latin hexameters fitly to tell the deeds of this man, whose arms are 
shotgun and fishing rod. Go where you will, he is there. You run into him on the crowded city 
street, encounter him on cars and steamboats; he perches atop the country stage, bestrides the 
burro, and doubles up like a jacknife in the kanim. Seek out the most distant, most tortuous 
streams, his liue has been wet in their waters; penetrate into the wilderness, the tin can of the 
sportsman’s camp.is yet further on. He goes for game—if the fates shall send anything within 
reach of his ammunition; for fish—if by good fortune a trout shall rise to his fly or descend to 
his worm. But, good luck or bad luck, game or no game, fish or no fish—fun always, fresh air, 
ozone, quicker pulse beat, brighter eye, more elastic step, all the multitudinous rewards, which, 
after all, outweigh the biggest “bags,” and tip up the longest “strings.” Is it not true that only 
a poet could tell his deeds as they ought to be told? Perhaps so. Perhapsnot. He can usually 
tell them himself. And he does, with a thousand different pens, in a thousand different ways. 

You may read it in the FOREST AND STREAM. 

And that is better than if it were put into verse between book covers. 

One who does not understand these things might imagine that after being told so often, this 
story of the man—him with the rod and gun—might in the end become hackneyed. But it 
isnot so. Why? Well for pretty much the same reason, we venture to say, that the fields them- 
selves and the woods and the lakes and the streams never become hackneyed. However that 
may be, one thing is certain. Our columns every week, and month after month, give ample 
proof that there is still an abundance to tell of what is seen and what is done afield and on 
angling waters; and that hosts of people still delight to read the telling, our subscription books 
show with ever increasing emphasis. The FoREsT AND STREAM is in the best sense 


A Journal of Recreation. 


It tells of the recreation found by busy men, in out-door, open-air life. It ¢s recreation to 
these same men and to others. Explain it how you will, this recreation found in the pages of the 
ForEST AND STREAM is different from the diversion afforded by other papers. Why? Because 
(it may be answered again) the recreations of field and stream are always ten times more potent 
for good than are those found in almost any other way. 

Look through the pages and you will see that the departments include a pretty large field. 
It is a wide scope of subjects. But if you look carefully you will see that the paper, from front 
cover to back cover is homogeneous, What is in it belongs in it. There is not the mistake of 
trying to foist upon the reader, who is interested in angling and shooting, a lot of stuff about 
horse racing or base ball or prize fights. There is no sawdust-ring odor. Everything is redolent 
of the woods. There are plenty of other papers devoted to the other subjects, If you are 
interested in them, you need hardly spend time to read the rest of this explanatory advertisement. 
The ForREST AND STREAM’S field is broad, but it is not broad enough to take in all creation. 
The editors are perfectly contented with the scope of the paper as itis at present. And now 


A Word About 1885. 


For fifty-two weeks of the year 1885 we propose to publish the FoREST AND STREAM, and 
to fill each number with the same rich abundance and variety of reading that may be found in 
this present number or in any one of the five hundred numbers that have gone before it. 

There will be the same delightful accounts of the adventures and misadventures of the 
Sportsman Tourist, and whether the ‘‘tour” be across a continent or only across the pasture lot 
into the woods beyond, the story in either case will be well worth the time it takes to read it. 
We shall have, now and then, a description of such excursions in foreign lands, but for the 
most part these columns will deal with what is seen and done in our own country, fer that, after 
all, is what the readers of FOREST AND STREAM are rightly presumed to be most interested in. 

The Natural History columns will give attention to varied forms of animal life, more parti- 
cularly such as may.come under the observation of sportsmen in their rambles, This department 
of the ForEST AND STREAM we believe to hold a place altogether unique. It is neither the 
dime-museum sort of un-natural history affected by the newspapers, nor the abstruse, fine-spun 
and terribly dry lucubrations of the scientific associations. It is intelligent talk about animal 
lite, intended for intelligent readers. 

In the Shooting and Angling columns(we need hardly say it) will be accounts of hunting 
excursions and fishing trips—with luck, good, bad and indifferent; discussions about matters 
mechanical, ethical, sentimental, fanciful and practical; some, after much debating, will be 
settled; others will he left (and the reader with them) at the end just where they were at the 
beginning. 

The Kennel will give in 1885 (as it has given in 188.4) the earliest, most accurate and the 
only unbiased reports of shows and trials, and it will be the endeavor of the editors to maintain 
for the FOREST AND STREAM in this special branch the position it now holds away in advance 
of anything else published in this country. 

The Vachting columns are in charge of an expert, whose highest ambition will be to keep 
these departments in the place already won for them in the recognized lead of journalism. 
Though the Canoeing interest of the country is of comparatively recent growth, the FOREST 
AND STREAM fully appreciating its importance, has provided for those who sail or paddle a (pretty 
generous) corner, which is so full of practical suggestions and recountings of cruising experi- 
ences, that a canoeist might almost as well try to get along without a paddle as without the paper 
in his mail every week. 

In a word—this is what we started out to say—in 1885 the FoREST AND STREAM will be 
newsy, bright, wholesome—a journal of out-door recreation. 

Terms:—$4 per year, $2 six mos,, Iocts. per copy. Sold everywhere. 


Forest AND StrEAM Pus. Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


Make orders payable, 












THREAD-WOUND, LONG-RANGE 


SHOT CARTRIDGE CASES 


For muzzle and breech-loading, cylindrical and 
choke-bore See. a to open just short of 


Gvu0D NEWS 
10 LADIES! 
Greatest inducements ever of- 


fered, Now’s your time to get up 
orders for oarcelebruated 


“THE 
GREATAMERICAN 









50, 70 and 90 yards, giving close pattern and great and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
penetration ; 108 and 12-gauge. Send tor circular. ful Tea. Sat, Band’ or Moss Chins 

Tasnty sank sented Ait Ot Docornsed Tobegete Rox aliparis ae. ad ow 
W. H, SCHLEBER & CO., Rochester, N. ¥ oie ges ty HIOAN Bt., 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 





Sportsman’s Library. 


Kzist of Sportsman’s Books 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


ANGLING. 


American Angler's Book, Norris............... 
PEE BUEN NO oho ve céccenccccesvecece «@ 
Ms -sndadcenddadsenuaendedsguicenaudee<s 
Anaig PI ENR Sec cccccses soscxcuas¥a 
Angling. a Book on, Francis..............+.+++ 
Angling Literature in England............. .. 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall.................. 
Geta Auer We... <2. veccccncceccccces 
Fish Hatching and Fish CONGR ss cic cccccecs 
Fish and Fishing, Manly ...................+.5 
Fishing, Bottom or Float.............sce.ceees 
Fishing in American Waters, woes ia aaea bene 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock..................0056+ 
Fishing with the ET IEE sasceesteneceuaedas 
Fty Fishing in Maine LAKes........0.0.c0s0.s- 
Fly and Worm Fish 
Frank Forester’s Fish ‘and 1, | 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 
Fysshe and Fysshyne.................seeeeeees 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............... 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell............. 
Practica) THOUS CUNGTC......cccccccces csccces 
Practical Fisherman. .............cecccceses ‘ 
Prime’s I Go a-Fisbing..............cccccccccee 
SI I adodince Caccundusa ecacavaues 
— Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
Trolling A iatdedddsicenadatwheewnresadteteds 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
IO is endane.c xen eccenes 
Trout Fishin , Rapid Streams, Cutliffe........ 
Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition...... 


American Bird Fancier............... cscscsces 
Baird’s Birds of North America...............++ 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 
I cavecceacavccsddducceda <acexcedeas 
OY PIs cna cvie dave cs¥dcaccsuceceseuuwe 1 
Birds of Eastern North America.............. 18 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania................ ’ 
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Birds of the Northwest 
Birds and Their Haunts... ...600. cescececess 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 
Ce Se ii iairccd hese cocseneccdscucnnas 3 
Coues’ Field Ornithology..................00++ 2 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 
IE oc acacicduda ckesdcdededcencenstade 
Holden’s Book of Birds, p@................005 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds. 
Native Song Birds.. 
Naturalists’ Guide. omy. ie cera dale tenes 
Natural History of B 
Notes on Cage 
Samuei's Birds of New pS 
eS ee 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
hee po plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; 
or 


2 w 


mm CO 2D 


ed edition, 2 vols., each........... 30 00 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, SVM ceccces 18 00 
Wood’s Natural History ot Birds.............. 6 00 


BOATING AND YACHTING; 


Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam 
Boat Racing, Brickwood 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers.. 
Canoe and Boat Building ” Amateurs, 
OE 3 

Canoeing in Kanuckia. ae 
Canoe and Camera....... ...- ....-.- 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s 
Cruises in Small Yachts ............. 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing. . 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor 
Paddle and Portage... .. * 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies... 
Practical Boat Building, Kemp. 
ee NN I a once ccsces aoees 

Vacation Cruising. Rothrick............ aaa 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, a Pavanaswanaveas 
Vacks Designing. RCMP x... ccccsaccessscese 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Adveutures in the Wilderness................. 
Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds.. 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
Norway ' 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman.,.............. 17% 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall. . 
COMIN, OE a oo 5a c cecccsccccccccccesecccoesess 5 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 
Hints MO idinigin, Sacadacdescseseuasnds 1 
How to Camp a Gould 
How to Hunt and a i. ie 150 
Hunter and Trap’ SE ixcctsvucaccace 
Rustlings in the okies Dei cenatedwien Lea aka 
The Adirondacks, Headley..................65 


HORSE. 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 5 
Bits and Bearing Reins 
Boucher’s Method of ney ladueeee 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 8 vols.............-...0.0- 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 1@mo Wedueaagaxs 
Dwyer’s Horse BoOk..........-2.0.% + sscceeeeee 
Horseback Riding, Durant..................... 
How to Ride and School a Horse.... ......... 
pn rere 
Horses, Famous American Race............... 
Horses, Famous American Trotting. .......... 
Horses, Famous. of America......... 
Jenning’s Horse Training................... +. 
pee Ee eee 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor................seeeses 
Mayhew’ 's Horse Management................. 
McClure’s Stable Guide...............00.6 sees 
Hater th HGtsO TOME... 5.22. cecsccccccccccves 
I ON a vein «60. ctenccncecs cccesese 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ 
Stable eee? Wits cacceiacseseus 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia....... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
a on the Horse, American edition, 
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Veterinary Dictionary, Going ................. 
Wallace's American Stud Beek a alas dina 


HUNTING—SHOOTING. 


Across Country Wanderer...................-. 5 00 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis............. 2 50 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan..............++ 1 00 
CRE MIN inc cin dicns cacectauucecccquaaetvece 1% 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... ... 200 


Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v.,cloth 4 00 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 2 00 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive 8. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman............ ...... 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 
Hunting and Hunters of ali Nations, Frost. . 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules 
Rifie Practice, Wingate. . 

Rod and Gun in California. 
Shooting, Dougall..... 
Shooting on the Wing......... 
a With Gun and 

Embossed leather.................. 

Sporting Adventures in the Far West. 
Still Hunter, Van Dyke .. 
Stephens’ Lynx Hunting. 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting. 

Stephens’ Young Noes Hunters <:.).: - 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener....... 


ae 
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GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .............. $ 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50; clo. 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
Lake. paper, GB: COs... . 2.6. cccccscccese 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangele os | Lake Region 
Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard........ 
Map of ———_ | ee a 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele, .. 
Map of the Thousand Islands..... 
Tourists’ Map of Maine....... 


re 
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SPORTS AND GAMES, 


American Boy’s Own Book, oe and Games 

Athletic Sports for Boys, bds %5c ClOER. .. 005 

Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 

Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 

Soe Edda dae daacadedtdduaiies .cadiadduecaeuna 

Ber by ase Barnard aaa as naetass ta tancaassuacs 
ve y’s Book o: rts and Amusements 

ome at Whist “ye el cdnddwahen tend 


wer 
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Laws a of Whist, Cavendish. .... 2 
_— and Bow 

MENA 44. dansGundudduedseddasiahaddun-cackdad 

Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural 8 ii« 7 

Whist for ao euuntaaavadiae ni adué ; 


KENNEL, 


American Kennel, Burges 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel.....................4. 
Dog, Diseases of, Rt ga waw ann cauen Sleds 
Dog Breaking, by MEET oi cdecesssatdagaas 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson..................... 
Dog, the Din 3, Mayhew and Hutchinson... 
ae Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 


ww 
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vba See 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands.....__| |"! 
The Dog, by i ee ee ena 
— Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $12.50; 

ONO da dacsndunaecesedincasnaccctncdcenia 22 
Youatt IO a ce cueccdtseadiscadaccucns 2 


eee eee eee 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, oun 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist ; 
Amateur ne eadadanat 
Animal Plagues, Fleming ....... 
Antelope and Deer of America.. 
Avehner, THOR... ccssece scccoss oes 
ae Witchery of, Maurice Thompso! 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
Government Report............0.-ccccses.s 
Common Objects of the Seashore. .. « 
Eastward Ho! 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
OU ta dtneddansiacduncie adda adsande 
How to Make Photographs ........... «and 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation Vaaidwdndadaeasis 
Re CI OIG indore cennnedscetccsasccince 
Life an | Writings of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
PROP WOR. 0000 We see cccccccccccccccccccccccess 
Maynard’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 
Natural History Quadruped................... 
North American Insects.................ccc008 
Old St. Augustine........-- 1... seeeseeeeeees ; 
Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects........... 


Photogra hy for Amateurs..............000% “ 
Practical Forestry, by _ ae a 
Practi Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
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Batty 1 
Practical Orange Culture.................. 1 
Practical ——- RI taenantien icacacces 2 
Randall’s Practical She 2 
Sportsman’s Gazetter, 3 
Studies in Animal Life, Lewis................. 1 
The Cream of Leicestershire......... ........ 3 
The Forester, by Brown........ ....... wv ae 
The Northwest Coast of America. ............. 20 
The Heart of Euro 3 


12 

The Zoological Atlas, 2 Vols...............c0.0- 10 
The Book of the Rabbit... .........ccscccccsee 5 
The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown............ i 
5 

1 

8 


Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... . .......... 1 
Wosderats, “Naseet,, ... . -.0.< dccdccostecdec 
Woods and Lakes of Mii, <5. ee 


¥ 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


(Taw. 15, 1685. 








Whitney--Kennedy Repeating Rifle. 






as other magazine rifles. Catalogues and price lists on application to the manulacturers. 


WHITNEY ARMS CO.. New Haven, Conn. 





SPECIALTIES 


Russian Water Proof. 


Price 25 Cents. 


The best article known for keeping out wet and 
preserving the leather. 


GUN OIDE. 


Price 50 Ceuts. 


The only non-oxydizer made that will prevent 
iron, steel and metal frem rusting when exposed to 
salt water. The contents of one bottle will keep a 
gun in good cordition one year. 


Powdered Areca Nut. 


Price 50 Cents. 
A safe and infallible remedy for WORMS in DOGS. 











Imperial Flea Powder. 
Price 50 Cents. 


For the destruction of Fleas and vermin on dogs 
and other animals, 





The above are put up unde ry supervision by 
one of the best chemists in the United States, and 
each 18 guaranteed as represented. Sample con- 
taining one package of each sent on receipt of $1.50 
in stamps or posta! note. 

I keep in stock a full line of 


Spratt’s Medicines for Dogs. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES, 


No. 178 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


GUNNING COATS 


Of superior construction and devices, with eigh: 
pockets outside, and large game pocket the full siz 
of skirts, witn inside and outside openings thereto. 
and with net bottoms, permitiung dripping, disten 
sion and ventilation. Each 
Corduroy Coats. .$i2 0C 
Maclotosh Coats.. 10 0. 
Duck Coats........ 4 
Duck Vests ....... 2 Ov 
Corduroy Vests... 4°0 
Corduroy Pants... 6 60 





Puck Caps....... $1 to2 
Shell Vests ....... 5 00 
Leather Gaiters... 3% 00 
Duck Gaicers...... 2 00 
Pin C: eck Coats... 1 7% 
Pin Check Pants... 1 2% 
Frieze Ulsters..... 25 00 
Blue Ulsters....... 35 00 
Duck Pants.... .... 2 50 

These last bave double fronts, a feature sports- 
men will appreciate. 

Articles delivered. carriage paid, when goods are 
paid for in advance. Address 


HENNING, CLOTHIER, 
410 SEVESTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Write freely for anything. 


NOW CiMPLETE. 
THR ‘ 


History of North American Birds. 


With Lllustrations drawn from nature ex- 
pressly for the wors. 


BY 
8. F. BAIRD, T. M BREWER, and R. RIDGWAY. 


I. Taz Water Brrps oF NorTH AMERICA. 
Tu two volumes, 
Il. Tae Lanp Bibs oF YorTH AMERIC4, 
In three volumes, 

After a long period of careful preparation, the 
publishers are enabled to present in these five 
volumes a complete and invaluable work on Ameri- 
can ornithology. embodying tie iuilest and mo-t 
accurate accounts of tbe birds ot the whole of 
North America north of M+ xico, arranged accord- 
ing to the most approved system of modein class- 
ification. 

The exact rank uf each bird is given, whether a 
distinct species or a simple variey. ‘be descrip- 
tions are all prepared by analytical and sy::opticai 
tables, intended to dimmish as much as possible 
the labor of identification. 


PRICE OF THE WORK. 
WATER BIK:S 2 vols, 4to. Cloth. $24.00. 
Ilu-trated with 3-8 illustrations of heads and 134 
full-length figures, beautuiully ev graved on wood. 
Toe same, with the illustrations of heads exqu's 
iiely executed in water coio.s, hand painted. $60. 
LAND BIRDS. 8vols,40. Cloth. $30.00. Llus- 
trated with 545 h ads and 598 woodcuts. ‘Ihe 
same, with 545 heads printed iu colors, and 36 
plates of full-iength figures, colorei by hand, $60. 


LITILE, BROWN & CO., Fublishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston, 


MARTIN'S Braided 
“Business” S‘lk Lines; 
four sizes, practical] 
waterproof. $1.2, 


age $1.75, $2.00 per 100 yards. Sen con address 


or samples and eireular. B. J. MARTIN, Rock- 


ville, Gonn. 














WARNING! 


As parties in the East have pvt on the market a 
borrible-toned imit::ion of my Duck Caller, this is 
to notify all sportsmen aud gun dealers that none 
ere of my make unless siamped ‘“‘F. A. ALLEN, 
Monmouth, 11.” Aud I will prosecute a 1 parties 
selling such villainous goods as of my manufucture. 

F. Ae ALLEN, Moumoutnh, IL). 


NEW. , 
A Splendid Dog Whistle, 
Water-Tight Match Box, 


Reliable Compass 
OOMBINED. 


Nickel-plated metal. Sold by dealers in Sports- 
anen’s gouds, or sent by mail on receipt of price $1. 


WILBUR & CO., Box 2,882, N. Y. P. O. 











for Sale. 


FOR SALE. 


The ever reliable river St. Marguerite, the chief 
tributary of tue Saguenay, descending trom a sake 
tar north of «‘hicoutimi, and famous for i's ralmon 
ant sea treut fishevics, vith all tue proprietor’s 
riparian rights, is now offe ed for sae. The St. 
Marguerite is di tant 15 miles fom Tadousac by 
sater, or 10 miles Over land. The riparian righ‘s 
cover a distance of 80 ues, wiich is sub-cis ited 
oto six seciions, 6 wiles apart. At each section ere 
recied one commodious Gothic cottage, men’s 
uouse, ice house, ete,. etc. Eaca section has the 
eoutrol of six to ei.ht salmen pools, Parties desir- 
ous of forn.mg a club to secure the rights of the 

vove valuable salmon -tream, can so arrange it 
vher by twenty four rods could have equal rigi:ts 
and splendid sport For further p: rticu.ars apply 
to WILLIS RUSSELL, P: oprietor, Que b-, Canada, 
or to Messrs. GRaNi BROs., 2 Exchange Cour., 
vew York City. jan8,7t 


SALMON ANGLLINW. 








PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


Leases for five years of theangling privileges per- 
t. ining to the ungra: ted lands bordering on certain 
rivers in the Province of Quebec. containing salmon 
and trout, will be offered to public competition at 
the D: partment of Crown Lands, Quebec, on 
Wednesday, February 4, 1885, ot 11 o’cluck A. M. 
Lists of the rivers, with information respecting 
them, wili be furniskel on application to the unde - 
= W. W. LYNCH, Comuussioner of Crown 

ands, 


Quebec, December 13. 1884. dec25,4t 





OR SALE CHEAP.—WINCHESTER REPEAT- 
ing rifie. .40€0 perfectly new; never ae 
Drawer 281, Corniug. N. Y. jani5, 





1 -LB., 30-IN., .45-CAL., HEPBURN, WITH 
Lymau rear sight, nearly new. ( over, too's, 
meuld and shells. $24. A.B. U., Frankford P.O, 


Poiladelphia, Pa. jani5,1c 





Ferrets For Sale. 


The finest ratters and hunters in the world. All 
For sale at ADOLPH 


trained to the whistle. 
jani5,1t 


ISAACSEN, 92 Fulton street, N. Y. 





IVE QUAIL FOR SALE —PENNSYLVANIA 
and West Virgivia birds, Corsiznments of 
Furs, Skins, Game, ete. sclicited. Establishe: 1688. 
TENNEY & WOODWARD, Commission Merchants, 
174 Cuambers street, N. Y. jans,%i 





IVE QUAIL FOR SALE. BY JNO. T. LED- 
BETLER, Sheloyville, Tenn., at $3 P = 
ec25.t 





Bus NUMBERS OF FOREST AND STRFAM 

for sale. All but the first volume. ‘Ibe best 

offer accepted. W. H. BRUMMITYS, sce a 
ecli.t 





PORTRAITS OF GAME FISHES, 

On gray-tinted Bristol board, at the following 
prices, postpaid: Single ec: pies, 10cts.; Fresh Water 
Ser.es (23) ai $3; Salt Water S~ries (37), $3.50; Whole 
Series (60), $5: a half-Russian port folio holding 
whole series, $1.25. Among the portraits are: Black 
bass Jarge and sm»li-mouth), trout, grayliug, Cali 
fornia mount in trout, landlocked and sea salmon, 
pike, mascalonge, strawberry bass, striped bass, 
‘arpum, ete. Size of boards, 7x9in. Descriptive 
eircular sent free. Address W. C. HARRIS, 252 
Broadway, New York 


Yu the Stud. 
BEAUFORT. 


({Caampien Bow— Beulah.) 
The best-looking pointer dog living and a great 
stud dog. CHAS. H. MASON, 255 West Twenty- 
second street, New York City. 








K K.C Liver and White POIKRTER 
CHAMYFION KNICKER: O KER (A4.E-8. 19) 
In the Stud. Young stock for sale. 


GEO. L. WILMS, Sec’y, 142 Monticello avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


The Strongest and Best. 


Many thousands in use. Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal 
in line of fire at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .38-cal. 40 gr., .44-cal. 40 gr., .45 cal. 60 gr., .45-cal. 75 pr., and .50-cal. 95 gr. (Express), using the same ammunition 


The Fennel, 
The Great Fanciers’ Show. 


10,000 CHICKENS, PIGEONS, DOGS, CATS, SHET- 
LAND PONIES, GOATS. 


The Greatest Show ever seen in New York. 





































THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE 


New York Fanciers’ Club, 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, ONE WEEK, 
February 4 to 11, 1885, 

For prize list address 
CHAS. R. HARKER, 62 Cortlandt street. 





e 
Winlawn Kennel. 
Several fine mastiff puppies from prize dogs for 
sale. Address W. P.ST&# VENSON, 17 broad st., N.Y. 


E. B. GOLDSMITH, 
Custom House and Forwarding Agent, 


58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Receives and forwards — Fowls, ete., etc., to 
any destination. Kennel Clubs, Sportsmen and 
others, intending to import dogs from sees. 
should have their stock consigned to him. Infor- 
mation furnished in regard to the best methods of 
importing, shipping, etc. 


POINTERS FOR SALE. 


Liver and white pointer bitch Flash, by Sensation, 
broken; took 2d at New York two seasons. Price 
$60. Liver and white pointer bitch Bells. by Svap- 
shot, dam by Sensation, bruken. Price $50. Lemen 
and white pointer dog Game, by Orgill’s Rush, dam 
by Snapshot, grand dam by Sensation. Price $75. 
Lemon and white pointer bitch Daisy, l\tter sister 
te Game; unbroken. Price $40. Also three lemon 
and white puppies, by Game. Price $25 each. For 
further particula's address DAVID G. HaRTT, 
Northport, L. I.. N. Y. 3a015,2t 


Hu the Stud. 
Hillside Kennel. 


Gordon Setter * ARGUS.” 


Argus is thoroughly trained for field work; has 
an excellent nose and great endurance. The fol- 
lowing are his bench show winnings: Ist prize in 
Toronto, puppy class, 1880; 2d prize, London, 1881; 
Ist prize, Cleveland, also special for best Gordon 
setter exhibited, 1882, 1st prize, champion, Uttawa, 
18838; Ist prize, champion, Chicago, 1883; 1st prize, 
Montreal, and special for best Gordon setter F, 
1888; 1st, cnampion, Londcn, also special for best 
Gerdon setter dog in show, and special for best 
Gordon setter dog or bitch, 1883. 

Argus has beeu awarded prizes under the follow. 
ing judges:—Jobn Davidson, Major J. M. Taylor, 
Harry icolm. James Watson, W. J. Munson. 


Stud Fee, $25.00. 


STUD FOX-TERRIER 


Champion Raby Tyrant, 
(K.C.8.B. 11,179.) 

Pupped October. 1880. Weight 164% pounds. 

Raby Tyrant is a white dog. with an even marked 
rch black and tan head. He isa thoroughly game 
and stylish ter 7. pees a beautifully shaped 
long punishing head, with perfect drop ears, small 
eye, rare neck and shoulders, deep chest, well rib- 
bed and muscular quarters, short. straight legs, 
excellent feet, great bone and substance, with an 
exceptionally hard and dense coat. 

Raby Tyrant 1s without doubt one of the most 
successful terriers of the present day. He has 
been exhibited 67 times, 33 different judges having 
adjudicated upon him, and has won 47, First 10 
cups and specials; 12<econd and 2 third prizes. His 
breeding is ur deniable, combining as he does the 
choicest and most valuable blood that can be ob- 
tained. At the stud Raby Tyrant is proving him- 
self eminently successful. 


Fee, 815.00. 


JOHN E. THAYER, Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, 
ass. 


il oe 
Stud Bull-Terrier Dutch, Jr., 
(A.K.R. 1887). 

This grand young dog, imported in November. 
1884, posse sses every r¢ quisive necessary fr a most 
valuable stud dog. He uas been s own but twice 
in this country, winni ig: Ist and special at launton, 
Mags. Wee., 1884; Ist and silver cup at Merid~-o, 
Conn, Jan., 185. Stud fee $20. For further in- 
formation, stud car.!, ete., app'y to owner, J. R. 
VARKICK, Cambriige, Mass. jan8,tf 


Scotland Kennel Collies. 


STUD DOGS 
Champion Robin Adair and Champion Tweed II. 


BircCHEs. 

Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie. cham. 
pion Lass 0’ Gowrie, champion Meg, Lilac, Eigg and 
other imported and prize wizning bitches. 

Puppies for sale from the above stock. 

For further particulars and stud fee of dogs ad- 
dress THOS. 8. TERRY, P. O. Box 2,017, N. Y. 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB, 


IN THE STUD. 

CHAMPION SENSATION, - : 
- BANG BANG, - : “« $30 

x TRAM’ (Sensation—Psyche), “ $25 


JAMES MORTIMER, Supt., Babylon, L. I. 
janl,tf 











Chequasset Kennels. 


Thoroughbred St. Bernards, rough and smooth- 
coated. Thoroughbrei English pugs. A few choice 
pups on sale. Hermit, imported rouch St. Bernard, 
fee $35; Young Toby, imported English pug, fee 
$15; Treasure, English pug, fee $15. Address with 
stamp, P. O. »ox 94, Lancaster, Mass. 





Forest City Kennels. 
P. O, Box 1815, Portland, Me. 
PURE BRED ST. BERNARDS AND PUGS. 


In the Stud.—Champton rouzh-coated St. Bernard 
Ceesar (E. 10,605—4.K.R, 22). 
Pug pups by Young Tobey out of Judy now for 
e. 


8 





For Sale Cheap. 
A setter, broken. Also some B. B. R. game cocks 


and B. B. K. game bantaums. C. M. PRATT. West- 
brook Conn. nov20,tf 


| 





)).NGLISH BEAGLE HOUND PUPPIE:.—FOR 

4 Sale- Extra five puppies (cither sex) at from 
$10 to $15, according to ag- and quali'y; some 
several months old, Adaress N. LLMORE, Granby, 
Conn. novi3,t 


OR SALE —A THOROUGHBRED RED IRISH 

' setter biteb, 5 mos. old, having one cross of 

Elcho and two of Plunket. Aduress E. J. ROB- 
BINS, Wethersfield, Conn. 











i SAL, A NUMBER UF WELL BLED AND 
well broken pointers and setters, also —- 
ooarded and broken satixfaction nteed. A 
iress H. B. RICHMOND. Lakeville. Mass. Sept22.tf 





NGLISH MASTIFFS.—ALWAYS ON HAND, 

“4 fashionably bred choice mastiff pups, — 
senting the best known blood, viz.: Lyme Hall, 
E'vaston Castle. and Lord Stamford’s strains, ccr- 
rect in coat, color, mask and disposition, and de- 
livered with well authenticated pedigree. FRED, 
GRANT, Clearance Office. Custom Huuse, Boston, 








M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA. BELFAST, 

Ireland. is prepared to vurchase and ship dogs 
for importers. Dogs purcha-eu from him had the 
following prizes awarded to them: At New York 
and Chicago, 1588, sixteen firsts, pine special, three 
secoud and one third. At New York, 1884, seven 
firsts, six specials and one third. 


NOR SALF.—IT‘LIAN GREYHOUND PUPS 
from imported stock. HENRY C. BURDICK, 
140 Bridge st., Springfield, Mass, 10.27 36 








CHIiESE"*. 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 
and gueranteed field quality. Fee, $25 
For Sule—Pupwies, by Chief stock and field 
uality of dam: guaranteed. MAX WENZEL, 8? 
ourth street, Hoboken, N. J, 


Vandevort’s Don in the Stud. 


To a linnt-d number of approved bitches. For 
particulars and pedigree address R. T.. VANDE- 
VORT, Homewoo.i aveuue, kast End, Pittsburgh 
Pa. kee $0. 





HOICE IRISH KED PUPS FOR SALE, 

whelped July 5, 1884; two dogs and two bitches, 
by champion Glexcho out of Lulu II. (champion 
Berkley ex Lulu). The above p.-ps wil: be sold 
cheap if taken atonce. Address J. J. SCANL'N, 
Fall River, Mass, jan&.3t 








WANTED. 


By a first-class head keeper from the old country a 
osition as kennel manager. The best of reference 
SSaieed. Address HEAD KEEPER, care or For- 


est and Stream. jan8,4t 


OR SALE CHEAP—¥INE LAVERACK AND 
Gordon setter Victor. For pedigree and price 
address WM. B. MASON, J&., Marietta, O. jan15,2t 


OR SALE.—HANDSOME CHESTNUT AND 

white cocker spaniel dog, 2 yrs. old, by Col. 

Stubbs ex Pansy B. Fine companion for children 

and a good hunter. Also for sale solid black young 

coeker dog. Lock sox 287, Suspension ee : 
anl5.1t 








THE 
ACME RUST PREVENTATIVE 


Guaranteed to be the best article yet discovered 
for the prevention of rust on fire arms, tools and 
all metal surfaces when directions are followed. 
Specially adapted to runs used near the salt water. 
Samples mailed to any part of the United States 
and Canada on receipt of price, 15 and 25 cent3. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Ad- 
dress E. VANDERWERKEN & CO., Stamford, Ct. 


Bhe Rennel. 


OR SALE.—A HANDSOME NEWFOUNDLAND 

bitch, 4 yrs. old, pure breed. Hast vice taken 

1st prize at Montreal exhibitions. Price $40. 8. H. 
RO35, 149 Laval Avenue, Montreal. jani5,1 











OGS BOARDED AND BEST OF CARE GIVEN, 
Address HOWARD KAYNOR, Demsrest New 
Jersey. jani5,imo 


OR SALE.—BROWN AND WHITE ENGLISH 

setter Bruce, by Dasb III, ex Katydid, whelped 
Dec. 4, 1882, is very promising and sure to make a 
fine field dog. Also black and white dog pup, 2 
mos. old and very handsome. Pedigrees of the 
very best. Will sell cheap as I cannot take cure of 
tiem, Address E. &. FISHER, JR., New bedford, 
Mass. Box 285. jani5,té 


SUPERB RE!) IRISH SETTER, 2 YRS. OLD, 
thoroughly broken, will be exchanged for 
100,or a Harrington & Richardson hammeriess gun. 
orrespondence solicited. ARTHU. CHRISTIAN, 
186 Genesee street, Utiea, N, ¥, janls,1t - 








ILL EXCHANGE MASTIFF BITCH, 7 MOS. 

old, best pedigree, for inastiff bitch. Object 

to avoid in-breeding. Address C. C. M., Forest and 
Stream office. jani5,1t 


OR SALE.—POINTER DOG LENNOX (A.E.R. 
1045), Address 36 Elm st., rr — 
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